umb 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—Cowper. 
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What Lincoln said of peace ere it came, must 
find an echo today in every heart: ‘I hope it will 
come soon and come to stay; and so come as to 
be worth the keeping in all future time.” 

* 


Only by an unendurable system of militarism 
could we ever be brought to the point of absolute 
confidence in our fighting power. To whatever 
lengths we go we shall never be so well prepared 
that nothing will be left to be done. 


What is the ‘“‘nation’s honor?’”’ That some- 
thing which, touched by a foreign hand, means 
war? Men, equally wise and good, differ widely 
as to what a nation might suffer rather than go 
to war, and yet not be vitally injured as to its 
“thonor.” 

* 

In the story of Confucius it is said of him that 
he would never shoot at a bird at rest nor fish with 
a net. He believed in giving these creatures 
what he called a “fair chance.”” Many a modern 


sportsman might well sit at the feet of the great 


Chinese teacher. 
* 

The lynchings of American citizens: burning 
them at the stake, torturing them unto death, 
beneath the stars and stripes—how, as a stain 
upon the nation’s honor, does that compare with 
suffering the drowning of an American citizen 
at sea by a nation at war? Yes, the nation’s 
honor is a sacred thing, but why disregard it in 
our own land and hold it so dear outside ou 
borders? Is not this a fair question? 

* 


We expressed, in last month’s issue, an appre- 
hension of the harmful influence upon our youth 
of the agitation for preparedness and the excited 
oratory relative to the probability of some foreign 
nation’s desire to attack us. A few days later 
the press announced the eagerness of a thirteen- 
year-old girl in Brooklyn to start a fund, com- 
posed of the dimes of school children, to build a 
battleship. Several papers have volunteered to 
act as collectors and treasurers of the fund. 
This child finishes her appeal to her fellow school- 
mates of America with the words: ‘I am true- 
blue American, and I want to see Uncle Sam 
prepared to lick all creation like John Paul Jones 
did.” This little girl's grammar and patriotism 
we trust will both improve with years. The piti- 
ful side of it is that the children of the land 
should be drawn in any way into this wretched 
business of hate and war. 


No war of which we have any record has 
smitten with such fatal hand the lives of count- 
less children. It has been estimated that 100,000 
little Polish boys and girls and babies have per- 
ished in the invasions of that country. Miss 
Alma Tadema says: “‘They have died upon the 
road homeless; you could find your way from 
Warsaw to Moscow by the crosses on their 
graves.”’ She also says that it may be stated 
on good authority that among the Galician 
refugees who fled into Austria after the Russian 
invasion nearly every child under eight years old 
perished. 

“DOG OVERBOARD!” 

This was the cry that turned the Clyde liner 
Apache, Captain A. P. Watson in command, 
back upon her course to rescue an Irish setter, 
who had slipped his collar and leaped overboard 
as the steamer was nearing Jacksonville, Florida, 
a few weeks ago. We have heard of a captain 
who refused to do as much when the cry was 
“Man overboard!” It is a pleasure to know 
that the steamship company commended Captain 
Watson, even though the delay caused by the 
rescue cost time and money. F.H.R. 


THE GREAT ISSUE 


Our Dumb Animals has always been against 
war. It has never held for a moment that brute 
force could settle anything either justly or per- 
manently. It has asserted its faith in fair-play 
and good will as wholly to be trusted in settling 
the quarrels of men and of nations if only men 
and nations would dare believe in them. 

It has stood for peace. It has pleaded for 
arbitration. It has contended that war is unnec- 
essary. It claims as tenaciously today as ever 
that there are mightier weapons than those made 
of lead and steel with which this country, if it 
had faith in the religion it has professed, could 
conquer its foes. It knows the vast majority of 
men smile at such a statement. Nevertheless, 
it does not hesitate to affirm that it takes far 
more courage to dare do the right thing than the 
thing that the majority deems the expedient 
thing. It was an infinitely braver deed to dare 
trust in the conquering power of a cross than in 
twelve legions of embattled angels. 

The trouble with us is that so far as really 
being a Christian nation is concerned, when it 
comes to putting to the test the eternal principles 
in which we have declared our faith, we are no 
more Christian than Japan or China. 

F.H.R. 


WELL-LIED ABOUT 


A personal friend, a member of the Ford Peace 
Expedition, and one whose word we trust im- 
plicitly, writes us from The Hague, as follows: 

“‘No movement was ever more lied about than 
this. While a large proportion of the nearly 
sixty American press representatives who ac- 
companied the expedition sent truthful reports 
to their papers, it is known that some of them 
were instructed by their journals to ridicule the 
whole affair. Many even of the reports sent 
back, while fair as originally written, were re- 
written in the home office to suit the policy of 
the paper. The stories of sharp dissensions, and 
bitter controversies had no foundation in fact, 
though they have been so generally believed.” 
Probably most sensible people well understood 
at the time that ridicule was doing its best to 
discredit the expedition. 

Two or three items in the letter relating 
chiefly to Mr. Ford will interest our readers. 
“On the ship Mr. Ford had meals sent him from 
the steerage kitchen as the first cabin meals 
were too rich and he preferred plain food. He 
is inclined toward vegetarianism.’’ ‘From the 
moment of landing in Europe no alcoholic drinks 
have been served at the banquets. Individuals 
who ordered them paid for them separately. 1 
am sure he made this rule without caring whether 
it would bring praise or blame.” “I am glad to 
know a rich man who is altogether good.”’ ‘‘The 
Ford Peace Expedition is a greater venture than 
people in America understood when it sailed. 
By this time all must know that its reception 
was much more cordial than the newspapers 
represented and grew more so as it proceeded, 
and that it has now respectful recognition. 1] 
am very grateful for the privilege of being a mem- 
ber of the Ford Peace Expedition:”’” F.H.R. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


On the Children’s Page is a copy of a painting 
by Mademoiselle de Grival, the founder of the 
‘‘Patte de Velours,”’ in Paris. This noble woman 
is caring for the interests of a multitude of home- 
less and forsaken cats and dogs, many of them 
necessarily given up by soldiers and families of 
soldiers. She is spending her life and all she has 
in this work. Our good friend, Mr. Edw. Fox 
Sainsbury of London and Paris, recommends her 
to any American friends who might be able to 
assist her financially in her devoted work. She 
greatly needs help. We will cheerfully forward 
any amounts received. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The War a Boon to Animals of Afnca 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


HUNTED BY THE CAMERA 


HE British hunters are practically all out 

of Africa, while in America, conditions, 

from the hunting standpoint, are as unfavorable. 

Here, Uncle Sam is now refusing to issue pass- 

ports for foreign travel, except where it can be 

shown to be on “necessary business,” and a 

hunter would have to go a long ways, indeed, 

to convince the authorities that killing elephants, 

hippopotami, and so on for mere “sport” is 
necessary business of a legitimate kind. 

Neither the French nor the Russians nor 
other allies of Britain are very prodigal with 
passports for African hunting-jaunts at this 
time, while hunters from the Teuton nations 
would, of course, be unwelcome in British 
Africa, and would find it difficult to get away to 
squander money on a hunt in German Africa, 
if such still remains to the German crown. 

Out of all of which there remains the unique 
fact that the world-war has brought a much- 
needed truce to Africa, the world’s last “big 
game’’ country, and the poor wild things, so 
long pursued by those with limitless funds to 
allow of their taking the prey in any wise they 
may chose, will have fresh chance to get a new 
lease of life. 

The pictures show some vignettes of the 
African “big game.’’ They give an idea of how 
near one may come to the young elephant 
before he will flee the photographer; of the 
rhinoceros silhouetted against the sky, who hates 
the sight of man; and the ungainly hippo- 
potami, laving at their water-holes. These 
animals take on new interest here from what 
they excite when seen in zoo or circus. 


“SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE SKY” 


Terrible though the war, therefore, in its toll 
of human victims, this, indeed, cannot be denied, 
that it comes as the greatest boon to the African 
wild which those long-hunted creatures have 
known in generations of hunters at least. 


THE LURE OF SPRING 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


Lo, Spring is coming! how the cattle sniff 
The balmy air! 

List the impatient stamping of their feet, 
The mute despair 

With which they watch the close shut stable 

door 

That bars them in; 

Voicing their disapproval by low moo 
And gentle whin. 


Then note the robin’s jubilant refrain, 
The bluebird’s call; 

The blackbird’s whistle from the marshes, and 
Above them all, 

The song sparrow a-quiver with the joy 
That thrills it when 

It hears Spring’s rustling garments trailing 

through 

The field and glen. 


*Tis not humanity alone sends forth 
Its note of praise 
For unlocked streams, for fields in verdure clad, 
For length’ning days;— 
From stanchioned stalls hoof-beats demand 
release; 
For Nature’s thrall 
That lures to field and wood and limpid 
stream, 
Is felt by all. 


“UNGAINLY HIPPOPOTAMI AT THEIR WATER-HOLES” 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


HRILLS have their legitimate place in 
the photo-play, but it is a regrettable 
fact that the producers, in their desire 
for snappy action, run to extremes in 

this respect. 

They have a perfect right to engage dare- 
devil players to indulge in sensational perform- 
ances, but once they enlist the aid of animals 
the matter assumes a serious aspect from the 
humane standpoint. Fortunately, however, cases 
of cruelty are few and far between, for it 
must be admitted that the producers, for the 
greater part, treat the animals under their 
charge with much kindness. 

By legitimate thrills I mean pursuits on 
horseback over level ground and similar situa- 
tions, but once a cliff or some other dangerous 
obstacle looms up the thrill should automatic- 
ally cease, so far as the horse’s safety is concerned. 

I know of a case which occurred in Los Angeles 
about three years ago. A prominent motion 
picture director purchased a horse, slightly 
defective in some way, it must be admitted, 
and hired three men to throw the animal down 
the coulee. For this cruel deed the men were 
fined sixty dollars, which was getting off light- 
ly, while the director, who was the responsible 
party, got off scot-free. 

You may judge of the objectionable charac- 
ter of this photo-play by the following letter 
received from a spectator at the time it was 
released ‘for public exhibition: ‘The treatment 
that a dumb creature gets in that picture is 
enough to make boil the blood of any human 
being. I have been around with horses pretty 
much all my life, and maybe I have more affec- 
tion for these animals than others. But believe 
me, if there’d been any real men around when 
the crowd who took that picture forced that 
horse into the coulee there would have been 
some real shooting.” 

Another case of cruelty took place recently 
in New York at Ausable Chasm. The director 
of this particular version of ‘‘Carmen” had 
decreed that Don Jose should commit suicide 
by leaping from a forty-five-foot cliff into fifteen 
feet of water. The man in the case was Arthur 
Jarvis, while the black horse was selected because 
of his reputation as a high diver. Neverthe- 
less, he balked no fewer than twenty times, and 
when he did dive into the lake he made two 
complete revolutions. It was only by a miracle 
that the steed escaped serious injury, for his 
rider had a broken leg and a bruised head and 
shoulders. 

The newspapers first reported the leap as 
eighty feet, but when a representative of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals investigated the matter he discovered 
that the actual length was almost half as much. 
The Society had all those concerned arrested 
and scored a complete victory. 

The motion picture impresses you by its 
realism, but it can be carried to extremes. I 
allude to the forced, morbid kind of sensational- 
ism that proves so repulsive to most folks. 
Why, then, pander to the inhuman minority? 

The director is fond of suggesting things at 
times, so when putting on the cliff scene he could 
just as well have the horse dash to the edge of 
the cliff and then stop. He could then switch 
the scene and show the horse and rider lying 
still at the bottom. Motion picture horses 
are trained to make falls and lie still, so it is easy 
to obtain such an effect. In this way all cruel- 
ty would be automatically done away with, 
resulting in the photo-play leaving a much deeper 
impression. 
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OUR DUMB 


HE KNEW WHEN SUNDAY CAME 
FELIX K. STRUVE 
FEW years ago, or, to be 
more exact, in August, 
1902, whilst pastor in the 
little city of C , the 
following incident came 
under my observation. To 
those who are interested in 
dumb animals, the story 
will not be without appre- 
ciation. 
Mr. M————- 


was a 
member of my official board, and served as 
Sunday-school superintendent. He was the 


proud owner of a splendid Scotch collie, bearing 
the name, ‘‘Sport.’’ This dog was most affec- 
tionate, obedient, and seemed to possess an intel- 
ligence little short of human. 

It was the custom of the owner, Mr. M : 
six days of the week, to go to his place of business 
each morning at_7 o'clock. Sport was always at 
the heels of his master, and was an obedient and 
faithful servant in carrying the mail that might 
be coming to the home. No temptation, no 
offer of tempting morsel of food, would divert 
Sport from the prompt and faithful delivery of 
his mail, or other packages. 

Every Sunday morning, it was the custom of 
Mr. M————— to attend the Sunday-school. 
Sport was not invited or permitted to follow his 
master on this visit. He seemed to understand 
that he was not wanted or needed; no attempt 
was made to follow his master on Sunday morn- 
ing. However, on Sunday afternoon, weather 
permitting, Sport and his master were accustom- 
ed to visiting the cemetery, one mile out in the 
suburbs. The hour for this short tramp was 
always promptly at 2.30 o'clock. 

I was a guest in the home for noonday luncheon 
on this particular day in August, 1902. It was 
my purpose to learn for myself, to see for myself, 
the alleged evidences of intelligence attributed 
to my friend’s dog. 

At precisely 2.25, by the clock on the mantel, 
Sport began a low, rather musical, whine, fol- 


lowed with a slight scratching on the screen door. 


Just as the clock struck the half-hour, the dog 
jumped to his hind feet, placing his fore paws 
against the screen door, and, with a bark of 
seeming joy, called his master. 

At once, Mr. M and myself went out 
upon the porch, the dog running down the walk, 
on the direct way toward the cemetery. I was 
twice an eye-witness of this same procedure. In 
both instances the conduct varied not in the 
smallest degree. 

I am fully persuaded in my own mind that 
Sport knew by some process, when Sunday came! 

Some additional words: Ten years after the 
occurrences herein described, I received a letter 
from my long-time friend, Mr. M He 
had removed to Oklahoma. Previous to his 
going, he had arranged for the care of his faithful 
Sport, until age should call him hence, with a 
near-by friend. This compact was made in the 
presence of the dog. 

The household goods had been shipped. 
Tickets had been purchased and baggage checked, 
and within an hour the journey to the far West 
was to begin. Sport was not to be found. 
Long search discovered him— far back under 
the floor of the barn. Sport had finished his 
mission, and the long sleep was upon him! 

Did he know, by some mysterious way not 
familiar to us, of the contemplated separation 
from his master? Did sorrow break his heart, 
and cause an untimely end? Who knows? 

If he knew when Sunday came—and who will 
dispute it—might he not have had an intuition as 
to his master’s going away from him? I believe 
he knew. 


HOMELESS 


DOG ACTED AS STORE CLERK 
N the Times- Recorder, Zanesville, Ohio, is this 

appreciative notice of a remarkable dog: 
“‘Rex’’ is dead! 
For twelve years Rex had been ‘‘head clerk” 
in the Harry Luby cigar store, and in addition to 
being a faithful clerk he was a faithful compan- 
ion. About the store he could do almost any- 
thing but ring up the cash register. He seemed to 
understand that he was the body guard of his 
owner. During his twelve years of service it was 
his duty, and he learned the lesson well, to pick 
up money or anything else that happened to drop 
from the counter and return it to his master. 

He was errand boy, too. At closing time each 
night Mr. Luby would say, ‘‘Run on home, Rex,”’ 
and Rex would dash out of the store and his 
arrival home would mean that his sightless master 
was waiting to be brought home. Then Rex 
would run back to the store and would be one of 
the companions on the trip home. For years this 
has been his duty nightly. Rex was a handsome 
Scotch collie. He did a great work, being a 
faithful companion to his afflicted master. 


READY TO SPEAK 


ANIMALS 


AND HUNGRY 


OLD , DON IS DEAD 
By JAKE H. HARRISON 
Old Don, our dear old dog, is dead and gone, 
And I am lonesome, for I miss him so; 
He was my playmate, and my constant chum, 
And went with me wherever I would go. 
He was the kindest dog I ever knew, 
And he was always honest and polite; 
Devoid of all the meanness of his kind, 
And always did the thing he knew was right. 


He used to run and find my ball for me, 
When I was playing, and would get it lost; 
And he would ‘“‘fetch,’’ and carry things around, 
And surely loved the labor that it cost. 
I have no recollection of a time 
When Don was not forever at my side, 
The sharer of my childish griefs and joys, 
And I his constant pleasure, and his pride. , 


His big brown eyes were ever full of love, 
When he would lay his head upon my knee; 
And I am not to blame for being sad, 
Because indeed old Don was dear to me. 
And if there ever was a holy love, 3 
Devoted, pure, beneath the arching skies; 
A love that held all kinds of sacrifice, 
It shone for me, in dear old Don’s brown eyes. 


And while the weary years of life ahead, 
All lonely, and beset with tears and gloom. 
Stretch out in dreary prospect, still I know 
That I shall meet old Don beyond the tomb. 
The grief I feel is not so poignant then, 
Because I know that when I reach the goal . 
Where spirits dwell, that he will meet me there, 
For dogs like good old Don all have a soul. 


Therefore, I have a sweet, sustaining hope, 
To dry my tears, and bid my heart be glad; 

While spirits whisper: ‘‘Don has gone to sleep, 
But he will wake again, so be not sad. 

And you shall see his soft brown eyes aglow, 
With all the light of duty, faith and love; 

Dogs have a soul, and those who have been good 
Shall join, and know their masters up above.” 
A TRUE story comes from Hudson, Illinois, 

from A. N. Starkey, living on a farm north- 
west of that village. He owns a collie and a rat 
terrier. The latter disappeared and after being 
searched for was given up for dead. The collie, 
however, acted very strangely. Immediately after 
being given food he disappeared and did not re- 
turn again until the next meal-time. Members of 
the family decided to follow him. They did so, 
and a half mile from the house the poor little rat 
terrier was found, caught in a trap which had 
been set for mink. The collie had been carrying 
food in his mouth to his little friend for over a 
week, and was overjoyed to think help had come 
to the rat terrier. The latter was very soon re- 
leased and tenderly carried home to be given 
proper care. The devotion of the collie was 
much remarked in that neighborhood. 


COLLIE SAVES TERRIER’S LIFE 
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“JACK” 

{Editor's Nete.—All too often, in the many country 
newspapers that come to the desk of Our Dumb 
Animals, we read something like the following about the 
cruel poisoning of somebody's faithful dog. This, by G. 
C. McIntosh, in the Independent Herald, Hinton, West 
Virginia, is a vivid description of the character which will 
stoop so low as to vent its enmity upon an innocent 
animal.] 


HE man (or woman) who would put a deadly 
poison on a tempting ration for a dog 
would not confess the devilish act before the 
world. The murderer of ‘“‘Jack’’ will, therefore, 
carry the secret of a minor tragedy to his grave. 
But the world will know him because the 
world takes note of the sneak and coward and 
marks him for its contempt. His daily rounds 
of the streets of the town invite the sneers of 
every person of character whose path he crosses. 
Not because he brewed a poison for Jack, but 
because the base and wanton character that 
sinks to such depths expresses itself in every 
word and act and look. He may think himself 
safe in the secret that made a murderer of him; 
he may trust the mantles of right to hide this 
one, specific act; but his neighbors have put the 
brand of coward on him long before this day. 
Jack did not deserve a death of ignominy. 
He pursued a life of kindness, affection and 
courage. He stood like a monarch for his rights, 
slinking never in the contests of dogdom, 
whether challenged by one or more assailants, 
carrying his honors with grace and his wounds 
with fortitude. In this he fixed an example, 
well typified among dogs, but sadly lacking 
among masters of dogs. That he was kind, the 
‘children will tell you—it is the mellow hearts 
of children that know the qualities of kindness. 
That he was affectionate, had its best test, 
perhaps, in his gentle consideration for a not 
too considerate master. That he was trusting, 
to the total abandonment of caution, holding 
all men too high for ignoble deeds, proved his 
end. 


FRENCH DOGS AS SENTINELS 


Ts following picturesque account appears 
in a recent issue of Figaro, Paris, of one of the 
dogs used by the French for sentry purposes: 

A small post has been established at a sharp 
turning. It is spoken of as the Dog Post, as 
dogs mount guard there. The animal on duty 
is called Portos. He is of medium size, curly- 
haired, with long silky ears and great gray eyes, 
with a red tongue that as it hangs out looks like a 
slice of ham. Every night a soldier brings him 
to his post, a sort of rock well hidden, out 
of the marl. When night comes Portos sits by 
the side of the two sentinels and watches. Wild 
and excitable when off duty, he is just as serious 
and attentive when on guard. It is no good 
trying to pat him. Nothing can distract his 
attention, and he seems to know the part he 
plays in the Quadruple Entente. He listens 
with his long ears pricked up, tries to pierce the 
darkness with his large gray eyes, sniffs every 
breath of air with dilated nostrils. If there is 
anything unusual he gives a low growl to attract 
a sentinel. But as day dawns Portos, despite 
himself, becomes more oj a dog, glancing at the 
hut where his master sleeps, and only a sign is 
necessary for him to say ‘‘good-bye”’ to his com- 
rades who share the night watch with him and 
to jump off his rock in a state of the wildest joy. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish: 
if we work upon brass, time will efface it; 
if we rear temples, they will crumble into 
dust; but if we work upon immortal minds 
—if we imbue them with right principles 
with the just fear of God and love of our 
fellowmen, we engrave on these tablets 
something that will brighten for all eter- 
nity.— DANIEL WEBSTER. 


SPEED AND ENDURANCE OF DOGS 


Bama people realize of what remarkable speed 
dogs are capable. Some statistics in regard 
to this have been gathered by M. Dusolier, a 
French scientist. After pointing out the mar- 
velous endurance shown by little fox terriers who 
follow their masters patiently for hours, while 
the latter are riding on bicycles or in carriages, 
he says that even greater endurance is shown by 
certain wild animals that are akin to dogs. 
Thus, the wolf can run between fifty and sixty 
miles in one night; and an Arctic fox can do 
quite as well, if not better. 

Eskimo and Siberian dogs can travel forty-five 
miles on the ice in five hours, and there is a case 
on record in which a team of Eskimo dogs 
traveled six and a half miles in twenty-eight 
minutes. According to M. Dusolier, the speed 
of the shepherd dogs, and those used on hunting 
ranges, is from ten to fifteen yards a second. 
English setters and pointers hunt at the rate of 
eighteen to nineteen miles an hour, and they can 
maintain this speed for at least two hours. Fox- 
hounds are extraordinarily swift, as is proved by 
the fact that a dog of this breed once beat a 
thoroughbred horse, covering four miles in six 
and a half minutes, which was at the rate of 
nearly eighteen yards a second. Greyhounds are 
the swiftest of all four-footed creatures, and their 
speed may be regarded as equal to that of carrier 
pigeons. English greyhounds, which are used 
for coursing, are able to cover, at full gallop, a 
space between eighteen and twenty-three yards 
every second. 


MISSED HIS DAILY PAPER 
A DOG belonging to Robert Robinson died in 
Port Royal, Pennsylvania, recently, after 
being a faithful servant for twelve years. 

The Times of that place tells us that for about 
five years it went regularly every day to the rail- 
road that passes through the farm, got the North 
American, which the mail clerk threw from the 
train and carried it to the house. ‘‘Cur,” as he 
was familiarly known, seemed to take great pride 
in the discharge of this duty and when the mail 
clerk was taken off and the rural delivery in- 
augurated, it was with reluctance that he ac- 
cepted the ruling, and every day after the train 
had passed he would go to the railroad crossing 
and vainly search for the paper that was not there. 


ANNA SEWELL 


By MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


“A heroine of peace.’’ ‘Black Beauty,” 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ of the horse,"’ was the fruit of 
pain-wracked labor during seven years of invalidism. 


She loved her dear dumb friends in days 
Of care-free youthful gladness; 

Not less she loved when darkened ways 
Shadowed her life with sadness. 


To think of self too brave and sweet, 
Her heart went out in pity 

To wageless toilers in the street 
Of country and of city. 


She felt, herself, the icy bit, 
The chafing checkrein senseless, 
The cruel load! How lessen it— 
This woe of the defenseless? 


For helpless on her couch she lay, 
Pain’s prisoner, white and weary. 

Brave heart—she found, she made a way, 
With courage high and cheery! 


A little strength each day she had, 
And this she dedicated 

To those who, helpless, dumb, and sad, 
A champion long had waited. 


Seven years of service thus she knew, 
Of free and loving duty, 

And then, with hope and purpose true, 
Gave to the world “‘Black Beauty.”’ 


The task for which the Love Divine 
Unto our earth had lent her 

Was done. Her soul from earthly shrine 
Went Home to Him who sent her. 


Yet still her work goes on and on! 
Ah, who its worth shall measure? 

And who can number hearts she’s won— 
Her own peculiar treasure? 


Her voice is heard around the world, 
Where’er her book is faring, 

Lo, Pity’s banner is unfurled, 
And careless hearts learn caring! 


Proud monuments vain kings of old 
Raised for themselves. Thy duty 

And love have raised for thee, sweet soul, 
Thy monument—‘“‘Black Beauty.”’ 


There are fifty-two weeks in the year. 
The best one of all, and the best time to 
help the Gift Shop which is being conducted 
for the Vacation Home Fund, is the ‘Be 
Kind to Animals’? Week—May 15-20, 1916. 


SCENE IN THE ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


“Jane,” a French bull, owned by Dr. H. F. Dailey of the veterinary staff of the Angell Hospital, 
lost her puppies soon after their birth. About that time a litter of motherless kittens was brought 
to the Hospital. Jane at once adopted them of her own volition and for several weeks bestowed upon 
them all the care and attention of a loving and devoted mother. 
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Pensioned Horses ty DR. FRANK CRANE 


Copyright, 1916 


P on a ranch not far from Los Angeles 
are twelve pensioned horses. 

They are old, their usefulness is at an 
end, but somebody thought enough of 
them to endow them so that their evening days 
might be passed where there is plenty of grass 
and water, where they can stand day after day 

in the California sunshine and dream of youth. 

In this weary world this incident is like unto a 
draught of water from the well of Bethlehem to 
the spent and dusty warrior. 

It comes as near being pure, unadulterated 
goodness as one finds along the ways of men. 

You have to pension your old father or your 
defective child or people will talk. But your old 
horse you may sell him to the soap-man or have 
him shot; nobody would say anything. 

There is a peculiar relation between 
a man and his horse, at least some men 
and some horses, that obtains not 
elsewhere. Men have loved dogs, and 
women have loved cats, but not quite 
in the same way. 

I have been some among moving 
picture folks in the sunny places of 
Southern California, where eventually 
most films will be made, since no 
other spot is favored with such con- 
tinuous sunshine, and I have seen 
some of the most amazing horseman- 
ship. The cowboys and bandits have 
flocked to the movie factories, the last 
and best market for their particular 
skill. And I have been strangely moved 
by the remarkable affection, rising 
almost to adoration, of these men for 
the animals that carry them. 

It was through De Wolf Hopper | 
learned of the pensionnaires. When 
he was playing the part of Don 
Quixote, in a picture-play, the com- 
pany secured for hima venerable steed 
to act as Rosinante. During the 
weeks of adventure involved in the 
making of the film a strong affection 
grew in the heart of the comedian 
toward his equine companion and 
when the film was completed the 
company presented the horse to him. 
Whereupon Hopper had him sent out 
to the farm before mentioned and 
pensioned him for life. ‘‘And,”’ said 
Hopper, ‘‘I unconsciously made the hit 
of my life among the crowd of riders 
in these parts. I was only yielding to 
a generous impulse; it didn’t cost me 
much, and I never dreamed I was 
doing anything noble. 


Used by special permission 


“But among those boys my stock went up 
like Bethlehem Steel. I had joined the elect, 
which is composed of them that appreciate a 
horse.” 

So among the hills, in the southern sun, 
Rosinante watches the peaceful days go by. 
Eleven companions, the beneficiaries of eleven 
other humane souls, are with him. 

When I am full sated with the ferocious news 
from Europe, where men are rivals in inhuman- 
ity; when I tend to get disgusted with my kind 
and to believe that human beings everywhere 
are turning to wolves, I like to think of those 
twelve calm and happy old horses and the 
unaffected goodness of the men who have pen- 
sioned them. 
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THE ALMONERS OF PEARL STREET 
(BOSTON) 
By LOUELLA C. POOLE 
Each noon the tired horses stand 
In two long, patient rows 
Beside the curb, in calm content, 
A feed-bag at each nose. 


And fearlessly about their feet 
The doves and sparrows hop 

To snatch with zest the corn and oats 
The munching horses drop. 


A charming sight this picture makes 
Of strength and gentleness, 

And ofttimes comes to mind this thought— 
A mere fond fancy, yes— 


Mayhap the kindly horses know 
The doves’ and sparrows’ need 

And so, their meals to share with them,, 
On purpose spill their feed! 


HEROISM OF A MOTHER PONY 


RING thefloods in Miami county, 
Kansas, last spring, the high water 
nearly caused the loss of twenty-three 
Shetland ponies which had been grazing 
in a pasture. They sought refuge on 
a knoll where they were marooned 
for eighteen hours. Finally, plunging 
into the deep water they swam for 
freedom. The heroism of a mother 
pony is thus described by The Western 
Spirit, Paola: 

As the Shetlands were released from 
their corral, several turned into the 
swift current, among them a little 
month’s old colt, who was not strong 
enough to battle in the surging waters. 
Its mother, standing close by, with 
that maternal instinct to protect her ” 
young, sensed the danger in which'her 
offspring was placed, and turned back 
to the colt’s rescue. With only the 
tips of her ears showing, she nosed 
beneath the baby Shetland’s body and 
raised it from the water. Twice the 
little thing went under, but stoically 
the courageous mother kept on until 
her little one was partially lifted and 
carried out of the current’s path to 
stiller and shallower water. 

“It was the most beautiful, yet 
daring, rescue I ever witnessed,’’ re- 
marked one who was present when the 
incident happened. 


FOUNTAINS FOR ANIMALS 


Summer will soon be here. Prepare 
now to erect new fountains. Delays 
and obstacles in erecting such are so 
many, the sooner a beginning is made 
the better. Start now. 


The Fox Speaks 


EAUTIFUL! You call it beautiful, that life- 
less thing about your shoulders! Oh, 
woman, dull to cruelty, it is but pitiful! 

That shimmering, silvery thing, so like a fog 
beneath the morning sun; that downy fur, more 
soft than spring’s first meadow grass; those 
dangling claws you toy with; that head inani- 
mate you lay your cheek against—what are they 
but a glorious creature’s glad tomorrows des- 
troyed for your barren, vain todays. 

Pitiful—only pitiful, like trampled daisies, like 
crippled children, like blighted orchards. 

You bend above your slumbering babe, that 
thing about your throat, and you do not hear 
the orphaned cry of young wild things. You 
harken to the words, ‘Thou shalt not kill,”’ and 


smile assent, the while your hands sink deep into 


ELEANOR WENTWORTH in Life 


the pelt of that defenseless, murdered thing. 

Beautiful! Ah, once, how beautiful! 

Once living, pulsing, dashing, free; a thing as 
fleet as wind, as light as air, as silent-moving as 
ashadow. Once a creature knowing, as few men 
know, the joy of the long trail, the mad exhilara- 
tion of moonlit heights and star-filled distances, 
the calm of endless, shadowed depths of fir and 
pine, the joy of leaping over fallen logs, the 
smell of riotous, fertile earth in spring. Once a 
creature quivering with the sacred, inner call of 
mate to mate. Once a mother— 

Then, a trapper’s hole, wild pains, vain 
struggles, and black night. 

And now—dangling claws and head inanimate 
twined round a woman’s throat. Beautiful? 

Pitiful! 


WAR MONEY NOT WANTED 


Two men were on a train west of Davenport, 
lowa, one a horse buyer and the other an Iowa 
farmer. Said the horse buyer to the farmer: 
““Mr. ——, you're the man I’m on my way to see. 
| understand you have a bunch of horses for sale. 
If they will measure up to army requirements | 
will pay you the biggest price you ever heard of." 
The farmer waited a moment before replying and 
said, ‘‘Jake, if I didn’t love horses I wouldn't raise 
them. My wife’s of the same opinion. We 
can't use that kind of money at our house.” 

— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


No men who beat horses deserve the title 
of “‘thorsemen.’’ It will always be found 
that those who do so are either ignorant, 
stupid men, or are cruel by nature. Such 
men should have nothing to do with horses. 
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MINOR STRAINS 
By ELEANOR ROBBINS WILSON 
I wonder if the birds have memories,— 
In pause of Spring’s gay symphony, just now, 
A plaintive message trembled through the trees, 
Soft as a dream of some remembered bough. 


And once, when moon-white fingers touched my 
walls, 
I woke to hear a nocturne, glad, elate, 
Which ended in a series of low calls— 
As though addressed to an unansw’ring mate. 


Pale waifs of Song returned from Joy’s far height 
That sink in hearts a-sob with sad unrest, 

Till o’er a world where apple-blooms are white 
There falls the shadow of an empty nest. 


WORCESTER BOYS FEED BIRDS 


ies heavy snowstorms of February, followed 
by extreme cold weather, cut off the food 
supplies of the wild birds for several days. Had 
it not been for bird lovers, Boy Scouts and Band 
of Mercy members in many localities, it is prob- 
able that a large number of the birds would 
have failed to survive the famine. 

In Worcester and its suburban districts relief 
measures on a broad scale were carried out under 
the direction of Mrs. Charles F. Darling, presi- 
dent of the Worcester Branch of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. A headquarters for birds’ 
supplies was established, merchants contributed 
hundreds of pounds of grain and the Boy Scouts 
carried it, together with suet, to places suited for 
feeding stations. 

It is a significant fact that human thought and 
care of the birds has reached that point when it 
is quick to respond in times of stress for them. 
Their lives cannot be spared. The material pros- 
perity of mankind depends upon the living birds. 
“Cast thy bread upon the snows for the birds,”’ 
urges a prominent daily paper, “and it shall be 
returned unto you an hundred-fold next summer 
in melody and service.”’ 


EGRETS STILL IN DANGER 


ANY have supposed that the slaughter of 
egrets had been stopped everywhere in the 
United States; that the murderous hand of the 
plume-hunter had been stayed from the further 
destruction of bird life. This isnot so. Were it 
not for the wardens employed by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies it is likely that 
the last egret would fall a victim to woman's 
vanity and man’s cupidity. 

The State of Florida, where now are the largest 
colonies of egrets, is grossly remiss in its duty of 
protecting these birds. It is doing nothing 
indeed to conserve the wild life which was for- 
merly its glory and its wealth. So long as north- 
ern tourists will pay nine dollars for the plumes 
of each single egret, Indians and whites will kill 
the birds not only in violation of law, but also in 
defiance of the human guardians of the egrets. 

The wardens maintained by the Audubon 
Societies have been vigilant and efficient in 
preventing raids upon the nesting colonies, and 
the work must be kept up at considerable ex- 
pense and without assistance on the part of the 
State of Florida. If they were withdrawn for a 
single season, as stated by an official of the 
Societies, the accumulated results of years of 
protection would be swept away by the plume- 
hunters, who would instantly rush to the easy 
feast of slaughter waiting for them. 

No bird was ever so relentlessly pursued as 
the egret. Man’s treatment of them has been 
outrageously disgraceful. They are yet on the 
verge of total extinction. There should be no 
shortage or curtailment of funds necessary to 
protect them. ‘To slaughter or not to slaugh- 
ter,” that’s the question. W.M.M. 
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Dutch Bird Palace in California i WILLIS L. HALL 


REAL friend of the feathered tribe is 

Mrs. George A. Pope of Burlingame, 

California, if the bird palace that has 

been put up on her fine estate may be 

taken as an indication. This is a fine home for 
the warblers. 

The house was designed and installed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hermann Rosse, artists, living near 
Palo Alto. Mr. Rosse is well known as the 
designer and superintendent of decorations for 


PALATIAL BIRD-HOUSE IN GROVE ON 
CALIFORNIA ESTATE 


the Peace Palace at The Hague. Both he and 
Mrs. Rosse are Hollanders, so when Mrs. Pope 
asked for designs following the quaint Dutch 
style of architecture it was not a very difficult 
matter for them to prepare plans that were 
attractive and representative of the architecture 
of Holland in miniature. Rudolph Swall did 
the intricate carpenter work that was necessary 


* to carry out the design. 


The house is about eight feet long, three feet 
wide and five feet to the lowest part of the ridge 
of the roof. Carrying out the Dutch idea the 
ridge instead of being a straight line is curved, 
so that the center is the lowest point. From 


there rises a spire, topped by a staff carrying a 
bird-shaped vane. The figure is fully twelve 
feet above the lowest floor of the house. In all 
five colors have been used in the finish—slate 
for the roof, white for the body of the house and 
the trimmings in Delft blue, orange and yellow. 

The two stories of the house are subdivided 
into twenty-five compartments for bird families. 
Light and air are admitted freely, yet the struc- 
ture apparently will not be a very cold place 
even in the severest weather that prevails in the 
locality. The house is mounted on four posts 
set in the middle of a small pool of water. This 
plan serves as an effective protection from cats 
and at the same time enables the birds to secure 
all the water they want. Placed in the midst 
of a grove of magnificent trees it makes a most 
admirable ornament and at the same time gives 
shelter and homes to colonies of birds. 

Burlingame is a small city made up of homes 
of wealthy people. In the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Pope estate are many elegant homes 
with extensive grounds, while Hillsborough, the 
town of millionaires without a store, is also near 
at hand. It is a section peculiarly attractive to 
birds because it is heavily wooded. Mrs. Pope 
in making this provision for safe housing of birds 
has shown her love for them and her example 
will no doubt be followed by other residents of 
the locality. 


BIRDS RISK DEATH IN FLIGHT 
By M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 


{Editor’s Note.—The writer of this article, published 
recently in the Baltimore Star, is the secretary of the 
Maryland Wild Life Protective Association and librarian 
of the Johns Hopkins Library. He has touched upona 
phase of bird life and its dangers that seems strangely to 
have been largely overlooked or disregarded. We com- 
mend it to the consideration of all honest, fair-minded 
sportsmen as well as to well-meaning conservators of 
the birds.] 


LIGHT, like beauty, is a fatal gift. 

Good meals and pleasant climes come 

thus, and the delights of upper air. 

But it makes of birds death’s shining 

mark. There is no difficulty in modern civilized 

States about writing into the laws a prohibition 

against shooting them on the ground or when 

bedded, but once a-wing they provide the sem- 

blance of fair play, which conscience, little tyrant, 

demands. That small but priceless gift turns 

slayer into sportsman, and legalizes the broken 

truce. The fallacy will not always suffice, for 

the time will come when forcing a creature to 

stake its life against the price of a cartridge will 
seem to us a revolting wager. 

However, this is not the only false conclusion 
drawn from the speed and cunning of wild . 
creatures. So much of their life is spent beyond 
our knowledge, that we get false ideas of their 
abundance, and hence brook the entry of the 
market gunner, who, for deadliness, is not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with those who 
shoot for pleasure. Since a man’s horses and 
cattle, sheep and hogs, chickens and ducks are 
impounded so that he can count their number 
every day, his very selfishness protects them 
from hazard and cruelty. The seed stock for 
another season is preserved, and these domes- 
ticated creatures are not only saved to our fauna, 
but they find us to be friends. 

But how much do even the wisest of us know 
about the life history of wild species, not to 
mention individual families? A pair of bobo- 
links hide a nest in a New England meadow. 
Human eye will almost certainly never see it. 
From the four to seven eggs let us suppose five 
are hatched. Hawk or fox may get one unwary. 
After a few weeks of hurried growth off they 
start on the long journey to Brazil. Bang! bang! 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Blue Heron Rookeries 


Glimpses of the Home Life of These Stately Migrants North and South 
By WINTHROP PACKARD 


REGARD the great blue herons as New 
England’s most picturesque birds; and 
when in March I find them nesting in the 
Everglades I am prone to think them, all 

in all, the finest products of the South. Cer- 
tainly they have dignity and manner. 

I used to see one down on the banks of the 
St. Johns River at Mandarin. Often he waded 
the shallows, looking for minnows, crawfish, 
frogs, swimming insects, or other food, always 
moving with an incomparable dignity. His was 
no common wading, instead it had rhythmic 
progress that was humorously like that of a 
wedding couple, proceeding up the aisle to the 
strains of Lohengrin. 

Anon he would canopy the waters with the 
spread of these broad wings and flop mightily 
away over the hilltops to his favorite retreat in 
the depths of the swamp. There was sanctuary, 
man—too often a bird’s worst enemy, though he 
can be his best friend—would hardly find him 
there among the moss-draped cypress and pal- 
mettos with the black water underneath green- 
starred with the water hyacinths. Sometimes 
in the open savannah I would find him standing 
in elegant grace of pose by a shallow pool, waiting 
for his dinner to swim up to him. And it was a 
curious thing to see how his unstudied grace 
would freeze into something entirely different on 
sight of me. One moment he wasa lithely poised 
bird, the next he was but a wooden stump, his 
bill a limb that pointed heavenward at an angle 
no bird’s bill would be expected to take, a dis- 
guise that was magical in rapidity of assumption 
and effect. This was in December, at Mandarin. 

Farther south in St. Lucie county, among 
marshes that are an outpost of the Everglades, I 
found a great blue heron rookery where the 
birds nested in the safest place imaginable. 
They had selected an island in a great lagoon. 
The water was not deep, but it held alligators and 
water-moccasins. Worse than that its shallows 
were guarded by saw-grass through whose rasp- 
ing, rigid ranks it was almost impossible to pass. 
The island itself held, beside the tangle grass 
beneath the deep green wax-myrtle shrubbery, a 
score or more of tall palmettos, straight boles 
from whose top spread fan-shaped the great 
palm leaves. Picturesque, giant feather dusters 
they looked upon the distant horizon, and nearby 
one could see that each palm had in its feather- 
duster center a platform of sticks on which sat a 
great blue heron brooding her eggs. He who 
would approach these nests must safely pass the 
swamp water, the saw-grass, the moccasins and 
alligators, must climb the splintery trunks of the 
limbless palmettos, and then he would be 
stumped by the umbrella spread of the great leaf 
petioles above. 

I managed to reach the island and had plans 
for climbing the highest palm to get a look in on 
this bird town of the far south. But I never got 
so far. At the foot of the palm I had planned 
to surmount I found a six-foot diamond-backed 
rattlesnake, king of the island, without doubt; 
at any rate I did not dispute his sway, but backed 
off his kingdom and henceforth viewed his sky- 
parlor subjects from the safe shore with an opera- 
glass. Wonderful birds they were, spreading 
wings that seemed to canopy the earth, like those 
of the fabled roc, soaring forth on fishing expedi- 
tions all along the marsh and flapping heavily 
back laden with the result of their catch. Now 
they sat in silence, guarding their rookery, their 
tall necks stretching high above the palm tops. 
Again, they raised a chorus of strange cries that 


sounded like a tumult raised by creatures of 
another world. These nesting Florida blue 
herons were local birds, making that their home 
country, but birds so much like those which we 
see here in the north that only the scientific orni- 
thologist differentiates them. 

The southern birds nested in March. Here in 


GREAT BLUE HERON IN THE EVER- 
GLADES 


the North they nest in June, usually in high 
trees in as inaccessible a spot as possible. Very 
different from the southern surroundings were 
those of the northern rookery which I visited 
early in July last year. It was set high on a 
New Hampshire hilltop among spruce, rock- 
maple and birch. Here there was no venomous 
snake, or impenetrable underbrush to prevent 
approach. But for all that the nests, slight plat- 
forms of sticks and twigs, were well-nigh inacces- 
sible, being set sixty-five feet up in smooth beech 
trees that only a squirrel might climb. The hill- 
top was lonely, set in deep woods with the world 
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TO A KINGLET 
By RUTH HAYS 


From branch to branch, with twinkling wings, 
Lighter than thistledown, 

A very sprite you flit about, 
O dainty Golden-crown! 


Your palace is a mossy cup, 
Deep in the spruce-tree’s shade; 
Softer than fairy’s downy couch, 
By gentlest breezes swayed. 


Your little mate there sits enthroned, 
Through many a summer hour, 

And there your little kinglets wake 
To life in shaded bower. 


Then, all too soon, they find their wings 
And vanish, you and they; 

Yet not to sunny southern lands, 
In fragrant groves to stray. 


O little kinglet, golden-crowned! 
You fear not frost nor snow; 

You love the fir-trees, dark and high, 
The forest’s depths you know. 


In chill New England woods you flit, 
Through bleak December days; 

You carry sunshine in your heart, 
*Tis summer there always. 


below rimmed with a wide circle of blue distance 
out of which the great winged birds floated to 
their homes and floated back again, singularly 
like aeroplanes. 

Strangest of all was the uproar of voices which 
came from the rookery—a gabble and clamor 
that sounded like nothing really earthly. It was 
as if goblin town were there with all its eerie 
industries in full operation. You could hear 
faint tapping of goblin hammers on goblin steel, 
the clanking of goblin trains over wooden goblin 
trestles to stop at goblin stations with a most 
goblin-like final gasp of the exhaust. Street 
cries one heard, ‘‘swak,’’ ‘“‘swank,” ‘‘shwak,” 
popular temperance drinks I daresay, cried like 
hokey-pokey in hot weather. There were cheers as 
of a procession passing up street, an uproar like a 
goblin riot, the tapping of goblin police clubs on 
goblin skulls and then for a brief time in silence 
that seemed most goblin-like of all. It was just 
the usual noise one hears in a blue-heron colony 
and later, looking from the hillside, I could 
plainly see the nearly grown birds that made it. 
To reach the nests was nearly impossible, but it 
was easy to see all that went on there and the 
sight was well worth the journey and search which 
had been necessary to obtain it. 

The great blue herons are a recognized asset to 
any mountain neighborhood in which they dwell. 
Bird lovers journey from afar to see them and 
they are an annual attraction to the summer 
visitor. Contrary to the opinion of them usually 
held in country places, they are useful birds. 
They are fish eaters, to be sure, and sometimes 
raid the trout hatcheries, but such raiders are 
easily driven away or, if need be, destroyed, and 
the great bulk of the blue-heron fish diet is made 
up of minnows, dace, young bass and other small 
fishes that haunt the warm shallows and eat the 
trout eggs in spawning time. Thus, the blue 
heron is really a help to the trout as well as a joy 
to the visitor from the city and deserves the pro- 
tection which State governments usually give 
him. The good work of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies in protecting the wild fowl 
rookeries of the South tends to preserve the 
birds there, and in the North the State Audubon 
Societies are equally vigilant and effective. 

If it were not for the good work done by these 
and our humane societies, all large birds would 
have vanished from our northern fields and 
woods just as the wild turkey and the passenger 
pigeon have vanished. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILL M. MORRILL, Assistant 


Boston, April, 1916 


FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles, 
except when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Fenway Station, Boston. We do 
not wish to consider manuscripts over 1200 words in length. 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 
For the purpose of stimulating inquiry among 
college undergraduates regarding biological ex- 
perimentation, a number of societies, interested 
in the question, desire to offer prizes for the best 
essays by students on the following subject: 


“Scientific experimentation upon Human 
Beings and Animals: its prevalence; whether, 
from ethical considerations, limitations should 
be imposed; and, if there be danger of cruelty 
or abuse, the best methods for tts prevention.” 


For essays on this subject there are offered a 
first prize of $150; a second prize of $100; a third 
prize of $75; and a fourth prize of $50. 

The prizes will be awarded in the order of 
merit of the essays, according to the judgment 
of the examination committee. 

It is intended to confine competition for these 
prizes to the students, whether men or women, 
of American colleges or theological schools having 
less than seven hundred students each—exclud- 
ing the larger universities. 

It should be noted that the subject is purely 
an ethical one, and therefore within the judgment 
of every intelligent college student. The utility 
of biological experimentation upon either human 
beings or animals is not a matter for investigation 
or argument. The subject calls, however, for a 
careful examination of the literature pertaining 
to experimentation, with an inquiry regarding its 
legitimate limitations, if any, and the best 
methods for the prevention of any cruelty or 
abuse. 

All essays must be submitted by August 1, 
1916. As soon as possible thereafter, decision 
will be rendered. The right of publication is to 
be accord:d by each competitor. 

The Societies joining in offering these prizes 
are: 

The National Society for the Humane Regula- 
tion of Vivisection. 

The Vivisection Investigation League. 

The American Humane Education Society. 

Address all communications to the Committee, 
Room 411, United Charities Building, No. 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 


“THE FOLLY OF THE BLINDER" 

This is the caption of a new two-page leaflet, 
compiled and published by the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, explaining why blinders 
are wholly unnecessary and calling attention to 
the cruelty of the overdraw-checkrein. It shows 
illustrations of a man, harnessed with tight- 
fitting blinders and an overhead-checkrein, and 
of the work-horses of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., without blinders or checkreins. This 
leaflet will be sent to any address, postpaid, at 
the rate of 25 cents per 100 copies. 


HORSE FOUNTAINS AND GLANDERS 


The horse drinking fountains in Philadelphia, 
closed something over a year ago because of the 
fear that they were spreading glanders, have 
been reopened. The health authorities, after 
much discussion, came to the conclusion that the 
danger of infection was not sufficient to over- 
balance the suffering caused the horses by de- 
priving them of abundance of water. When 
opened the fountains were placed in charge of 
the Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., this 
organization agreeing to see that they were kept 
clean and wholesome. 

Just now the attempt is being made to close 
the horse drinking fountains in Pittsburgh, and 
the Pittsburgh Humane Society has‘ presented to 
the Mayor a strong plea against this action. 
The plea is based upon the reports received from 
other humane organizations and from many 
veterinarians. Dr. C. J. Marshall, the State 
veterinarian of Pennsylvania, states that there 
“were only twenty-nine cases of glanders in 
Pittsburgh in two years, and that he does not 
attribute one of them to a watering trough.” 
Not a case is known in that city today. This 
latter fact makes the attempt to close the foun- 
tains seem all the more incomprehensible. 

The General Manager of the Buffalo Society 
writes that they have nearly two hundred water- 
ing troughs in that city and no case of glanders 
for many years. Surely vigorous measures must 
have been taken to guard against this disease in 
Buffalo into which so many horses are annually 
shipped. All the fountains running and no case 
of glanders for years, would seem to eliminate 
the fountain as a source of infection. 


The Cleveland Veterinarian Medical Associa- 
tion, at a meeting held February, 1916, expressed 
it as its unanimous opinion that it would be a 
mistake to close its two hundred fountains; even 
if this were done, in its judgment, it would cut 
very little figure in preventing the spread of 
glanders. 


In Cincinnati, with all the fountains closed, 
they have just had another epidemic of glanders 
of a serious nature. 

The Superintendent of the Missouri Humane 
Society, St. Louis, writes, ‘‘Drinking fountains 
for horses are in use in our city and we have no 
intention of abolishing them. As far as glanders 
is concerned we have only met with twenty-two 
cases in five years.” 

The facts continue to warrant our conviction 
that, where proper inspection of stables, black- 
smith shops, and public horse-auction quarters 
prevails, where suitable quarantine regulations 
are observed, and where health departments 
destroy animals found suffering from the disease, 
glanders can be reduced to a minimum and no 
proper drinking fountain closed. We are hoping 
the State authorities will permit the opening in 
Boston this year of all such fountains as have a 
continuous flow of running water. F.H.R. 


DEAD CHICKENS FOR EASTER 


There cannot be anything more at variance 
with the spirit of what it is meant to symbolize 
or celebrate than the little, real, dead and stuffed, 
downy chickens put in the collections of Easter 
novelties. Many thousands must have been 
produced in incubators to supply this horrible 
demand. Then the soft, chirpy little things are 
pinched to death by two strong fingers com- 
pressing the lungs and “‘taxidermed” for the 
trade. ‘Christ is Risen’ commemorated by 
cruelly slaying the creature born from an egg, 
long the symbol of the Resurrection among 
eastern peoples! The idea is so grotesquely con- 
tradictory that an instant’s thought would make 
anyone pass these little victims by in choosing a 
friend's gift. 
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THE NEVINS AMBULANCE 


The picture on the cover page this month is 
from a photograph of the very handsome and 
finely equipped ambulance just presented to the 
Society by one of its Directors, Mrs. David 
Nevins. Nothing has been spared in the way 
of expense that could add to the character and 
quality of this splendjd car. 

In the construction of an ambulance, where 
gasoline is the motive power, it is not possible to 
place the ambulance itself on top of the chassis 
because the height would raise it too far from the 
ground to make it practicable and safe in getting 
horses in and out. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, to use the chassis as the tractor and make 
of your ambulance, as in this case, a trailer. The 
floor of the trailer is within fifteen inches of the 
ground, while if it were on top of the chassis it 
would be from fifteen to eighteen inches higher. 

The great advantage the gasoline-driven car 
has over the electric is that you are not limited 
as to mileage. Frequently we have had to 
refuse calls when too far away, and, occasionally, 
when too many runs have come in close suc- 
cession the electric has had to be held up for 
recharging. 

The ambulance is unique from the fact that 
it is propelled by a Garford one-ton-truck chassis, 
used as a tractor. It is from the factory of The 
Monahan Vehicle Co., of Providence, the de- 
signers and builders. The wheel base of the 
chassis is made as short as possible. which adds 
strength and traction. The motor is a four- 
cylinder Garford type, with high tension mag- 
neto. The rear system is of worm-drive type. 
The front tires are pneumatic, the rear tires 
solid. The cab is of special design, fitted with 
glass windshield and side curtains, completely 
enclosing the driver. The trailer is attached to 
the rear end of the chassis by a snybill connection, 
which gives universal motion between tractor and 
trailer. 

The end gate when thrown down forms a skid 
for a horse to enter if on his feet; and if in a re- 
cumbent position, a rolling platform is used. In 
that case the animal is placed on the platform, 
his head securely fastened on a pillow to prevent 
injury, and then the platform is drawn into the 
body with a wire cable, operated by a worm- 
and-gear winch at the front. 

The body is equipped with top and side cur- 
tains to afford protection in stormy weather. 
The opening at front of body is made in horse- 
shoe shape. On each side there is a cast-bronze 
medallion of the Society’s seal. The front of 
chassis is equipped with head lamps, and on each 
side is placed adjustable lamps of fire depart- 
ment type, which can be used in loading an 
animal after darkness. 

The vehicle is painted dark green, a pleasing 
contrast to the bronze medallions. 

For this greatly needed ambulance the Society 
is inexpressibly thankful. So large had the de- 
mand for our electric and horse-drawn ambu- 
lances become since the building of the Hos- 
pital that a third one was a necessity. The 
name of Mrs. Nevins will be held henceforth by 
all friends of the organization in most grateful 
memory. F.H.R. 


WANTED—MINISTERS 
We want ministers, of every denomination, 
Catholic priests, rabbis—all who ‘preach from 
pulpits—to send their addresses and receive free 
a copy of the “Sermon on Humanity.” It is 


short and to the point, and offers suggestive 
material to all ministers who are willing to preach 
on humane topics on “Humane Sunday,” May 21, 
1916, or during ‘“‘Be Kind to Animals Week,”’ 
May 15-20, 1916. Please send in your name on 
a post-card today to the Secretary, American 
Humane Education Society, Boston. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Offices in the ell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Building at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulance) Brookline 6100 
Notice:—The post-office address of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., and of its officers and agents, 


is Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. The location is 
180 Longwood Avenue. 

; Prosecuting Agents in Boston 

JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Chief Agent 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL THEODORE W. PEARSON 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER’ DAVID A. BOLTON 

(THOS. LANGLAN) 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, M.D.C.,V.S. \ Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, V.M.D. 
MONTHLY REPORT 

Animals examined ............... 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions ........... 27 


102 
Horses humanely destroyed ...... 117 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ............... 16,179 

Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$500 from Peninnah Judd of Augusta, Maine, 
and $100 from Everett Lane of Rockland. It 
has received gifts of $100 from Mrs. L. N. K., 
$41.28 from Miss A. G. T., $40.40 from “a 
friend” for the Angell Memorial Hospital, $40 
from Mrs. H. L. J., $25.50 from ‘‘the class in 
questions of the day,” Framingham; $25 each 
from Mrs. W. S. F., Mrs. L. D. M., Miss N. P. C., 
Mr. T. A. F., and Miss L. S. B.; $20.85 from the 
Taunton Woman's Club, and $20 each from 
Miss M. W. and Mr. H. W. W. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges a bequest (in part) of $7 from 
Dr. Anna Allen of Boise, Idaho. It has re- 
ceived $200 from two New York friends for the 
new moving-picture film ; $100 from ‘‘a friend” 
for humane education stamps; $100 from a 
friend in London, England; $53.75 from a Massa- 
chusetts friend; $24.16 from the Lucy Mackenzie 
Humane Society; $21.68 from a co-worker for the 
distribution of humane literature; and $19.29 
from the Washington Humane Society. 

Boston, March 14, 1916. 


FREE STALLS AND KENNELS 
Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 


for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, M. D. C., V.S., 

Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, V. M. D., 
Assistant Chief Veterinarian 
D. L. BOLGER, D. V. S. 
C. A. BOUTELLE, D. V. S. 
T. B. McDONALD, D. V. S. 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Sat- 
urday from 11 to 1. 


Small Pet Boarding Department 
Address Miss Marion P. Frost. Special 
telephone, Brookline 348. 


Visiting 
Veterinarians 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 


Operations 66 

Free Dispensary 


Hospital cases since opening, March 1.. 2083 
Free Dispensary cases 


SHARPSBURG LEADS 

The first response to our appeal for a penny 
each from the members of Bands of Mercy in 
memory of Mr. Angell, toward the debt on the 
Angell Memorial Hospital, comes from the 
Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, Band of Kindness. 
It is a contribution of five dollars. This is splen- 
did. Now let others follow the good example. 
A special place in Our Dumb Animals will record 
the Bands and their gifts, no matter how small. 

F.H.R. 
TO PROTECT THE BIRDS 

Twenty prizes of $10 each and forty prizes 
of $5 each are offered by the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. for evidence by which it shall con- 
vict persons of violating the laws of Massa- 
chusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 


DRILLING SCHOOL-BOYS FOR SOL- 
DIERS 

In the face of testimony from experts like 
Dudley A. Sargent, M.D., Director of the 
Harvard Gymnasium, Col. Thomas F. Edmands, 
and others, one wonders at the insistent agitation 
to introduce military training into our public 
schools. Not only does this drill, where it has 
been tried, fail to develop the students physically, 
being poorly adapted to meet the physiological 
demands of the body, but it also fails to impart 
the qualities requisite for a soldier. Col. Ed- 
mands goes so far as to say, ‘The modern drill 
regulations are by no means adapted for work in 
schools under any circumstances. They need a 
man’s brains and muscles.” 

There seems little doubt that one of the re- 
sults of military drill in schools is to awaken the 
idea that patriotism and war are in some way 
vitally related. This, with the war sentiment 
that is fostered and the pride and bluster that go 
with it on the part of young lads, should be its 
sufficient condemnation. F.H.R. 


The best way to kill a falsehood is to let it lie. 
— Harper's Bazar. 
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THE VACATION HOME 

Our Gift Shop, where plans are being 
worked out for raising that Fund with which 
to maintain the Vacation Home for all 
Animals; 

Our Gift Shop, which displays the motto 
that denotes its mission, in bright letters 
of red and white, viz.,—‘“‘Be Kind to 
Animals”’; 

Our Gift Shop, located at 386 Washington 
Street, Brookline, in that old-fashioned 
house with curious and attractive interior 
of a by-gone day, commingled with twen- 
tieth century comforts, has become a pro- 
nounced permanency and has been quietly 
settling into a ‘“‘here-to-stay’’ pace, receiv- 
ing generous contributions, which one and 
all are useful and salable and attractive. 

We are grateful indeed to those who have 
so whole-heartedly entered into the spirit 
of the Vacation Home; emphasizing as it 
does that animals are loved and protected 
by many people in many lands. Not an 
article has been received that does not 
tell of some beloved horse,—or pet cat,—or 
dog long since asleep,—perhaps it is of a 
wee bird,—a pet hen. They come “In 
memory of ——.’’ The words are few yet 
they speak volumes. 

That every avenue may bring forth money 
Mrs. Warner has been seeking a good mail 
order article and is now ready to send by 
parcel post, for $1.25, a Cookie presser (and 
recipes for it), the like of which was never 
seen. The cookies are among the most 
appetizing of gastronomical dainties! 

She also announces that she has the 
latest Society oddity — the VACU-VAS—a 
tube-like vase, held to mirror, window, 
drinking glass or picture, by strong suction 
cups, varying in price from twenty-five 
cents to five dollars, and in size from three 
to thirteen inches. It is the popular fancy 
of the hour. : 

Also, Mrs. Warner has arranged with the 
publishers, to receive subscriptions for The 
Craftsman, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s 
Bazar, Cosmopolitan, The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Country 
Gentleman and Our Dumb Animals. When 
subscribing remember the Gift Shop. 

There is to be an Easter sale when special 
attention will be given to cards suited to 
the season, in addition to the attractions of 
these many up-to-date oddities and nov- 
elties. Visit the Gift Shop you who live 
near and can do so. 

The Mile o’ Dimes,—that too, is growing. 

All dollars earned, or contributed, mean 
so much nearer is that HOME for the 
purchase and possession of which all these 
efforts are being made. 

Open thy mouth for the ones that are dumb— 

Open thy heart for the weary friend— 
Open thy purse, that soon rest may come 

At Vacation Home, where the work-days end. 

Address, Mrs. Estelle Tyler Warner, 386 
Washington Street, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, about all matters set forth above, or 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


STEVENSON’S KINDNESS 
Robert Louis Stevenson detested cruelty, and 
many pretty instances are related of his thought- 
fulness and kindness of heart.. Once, at Pit- 
lochry, the great novelist interfered to stop the 
ill-treatment of a dog. ‘‘What business is it of 
“He ain’t 


yours?”’ the man retorted, roughly. 
your dog.” 

“No, but he’s God’s dog,”’ Stevenson declared, 
stoutly, ‘‘and I’m here to protect him.”’ 
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Peace ON EARTH, 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


American HBumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 
For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
and tor prices of literature, see back pages. Checks 
should be made payable to the Treasurer. 
Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
P. O. Address, Fenway Station 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer; 
S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Alfred Bowditch Laurence Minot 
Thomas Nelson Perkins 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chili 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder Cuba 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury France 
William B. Allison Guatemala 
Edward C. Butler Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 


Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des ‘Bands 
of Mercy en Europe Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
E. L. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia 
Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Jennie R. Nichols, Boise, Idaho 
Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D. C. 


MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON 

Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, for many years a vice- 
president of the American Humane Education 
Society, died at her home in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 21, at the age of 74. She was a 
frequent contributor of prose and verse to Our 
Dumb Animals, and, at the time of Mr. Angell’s 
death, contributed an original poem on the sub- 
ject for the memorial number. Her books, some 
thirty in all, were widely read, especially by 
young people, for whom many of them were 
written. Her intense love for animals, especially 
dogs, found expression in the volume, “Our 
Devoted Friend, the Dog,” first published in 1901. 

Mrs. Bolton always took an active interest in 
humane work, her efforts being directed espe- 
cially to rescuing homeless cats and dogs and, 
wherever practicable, to finding homes for them. 
She personally placed hundreds of small ani- 
mals in the hospitable homes of Cleveland. 

Mrs. Bolton’s ‘Memorial Sketch of Charles E. 
Bolton,”’ who died in 1901, preserves the memory 
of her devoted and talented husband, a former 
mayor of East Cleveland. One son, Mr. Charles 
Knowles Bolton, well known as a writer and 
librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, survives this 
distinguished couple, whose good works were 
known far and wide. 


Rev. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Rev. 


ANOTHER PRIZE OFFER 
For ‘Be Kind to Animals’’ Bands of Mercy 

Desiring to have as many Bands of Mercy 
formed as possible during “BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS” WEEK, the American Humane 
Education Society offers three prizes for the 
formation of such within that time (May 15-20, 
1916). The only stipulation is that the Bands 
shall be formed as “Be Kind to Animals’’ Bands 
of Mercy. 

The FIRST PRIZE of five dollars in cash will 
be awarded to the Band with the largest number 
of members; the SECOND PRIZE, three dollars 
in cash, will be awarded to the Band with the 
next largest number of members; and the THIRD 
PRIZE, two dollars in cash, will be given to the 
Band with the third largest number of members. 

These Bands are to be newly organized, the 
members thereof to be new members. All re- 
ports of such Bands are to be made to the 
American Humane Education Society or to 
school authorities where organized, and sent to 
our office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, not 
later than June 1, 1916. 


OUR AIM 


The constant aim of Our Dumb Animals is 
To Induce 

Children to be humane. 

Teachers to teach kindness to animals. 

Clergymen to preach it. 

Authors to write about it. 

Editors to keep it before the people. 

Drivers and trainers of horses to try kindness. 

Men and boys to protect birds and birds’ nests. 

Owners to take better care of their stock. 

Owners of old family horses not to sell them 
when worn out or disabled. 

All persons to report to us or our agents all 
cases of cruelty to animals. 

People everywhere to form humane societies. 

Men, women and children to interest them- 
selves in humane work. 

People to appreciate the intelligence and vir- 
tues of animals. 

And, generally, to make men, women, and 
children better, because more humane. 


IN SCHOOLS OF SOUTH BEND 


Schools of South Bend, Indiana, are being 
thoroughly organized into Bands of Mercy by 
Mr. E. W. Holmesley, formerly of Sedalia, 
Missouri, who has been engaged by the South 
Bend Humane Society for this important work. 
Mr. Holmesley is making use of one of the sets of 
stereopticon slides furnished by the American 
Humane Education Society. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of in- 
terest or amount of the annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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TEACHING KINDNESS BY STORIES 
MISS BERTHA E. HARTLEY in Prize Contest of 
Animals’ Guardian, London. 


T is through the medium of 
a well-told story that an 
earnest person, desirous of 
impressing the duty of 
kindness to animals on a 

child's mind, will wield his 
<\— greatest power. More es- 

-s pecially will this be the 

Tod case if the story related 

= be the outcome of personal 
experience, for if most stories are acceptable 
to a child, how much more fascination is 
exerted by the one to which can be added as 
a finishing touch the magic words—‘‘A true 
story.” If the child loves tales of heroes and 
brave deeds, what could enthral his attention 
more than the exploits. of the St. Bernard 
dogs. If his tastes lean to engineering, and 
his mind revels in marvels of mechanical 
skill, this surely provides the very opening for 
interesting him in the animal world by telling 
him of Nature’s submarines, the fishes, or her 
aeroplanes, the birds. Another child who already 
possesses and loves a pet dog or cat of his own, 
could be roused to take an interest in other ani- 
mals by judiciously chosen stories. These could 
be told in infinite variety; of rabbits and their 
homes, and their system of signaling to each 
other on the approach of danger; of curious ani- 
mals in far-off lands—the elephants of India 
and Siam, the carabao of the Philippine Islands, 
or of the entertaining inmates of the monkey- 
house at the Zoo. Children with carefully taught 
ideas of honor may be led by stories of animais 
to make a practical use of such ideas in a way 
which probably never occurred to them before. 
They can be told, or better still shown, how 
animals brought up in contact with human 
beings regard them with touching confidence. 
A dog in pain or trouble will run to his master 
for help and relief; a cat will often trust her 
kittens to a human friend; while horses and 
cows will feed from the hands of those they 
know. It will need no words to point the lesson 
that it would be the act of a coward to abuse 
this trust by deeds of unkindness. Further 
stories could be told to show how animals have 
a claim on our gratitude; how they work for 
us, are faithful to us, guard us, and act as the 
cherished companions of our solitude. 

The stories should be of a character which ap- 
peals to children, and should, moreover, carry 
with them a very definite, but implied lesson. 
Interest will quickly die down if every story is 
concluded by a summing-up of what it teaches. 
The aim always in front of the teacher should 
be to create an atmosphere of love to animals 
by arousing a vivid interest in their lovable 
characteristics. With knowledge will come a 
desire for further knowledge, and the love will 
grow gradually but surely. As interest increases, 
the desire will arise to do something for these 
dumb, yet eloquent friends. It is at this point 
that the teacher can feel that her work is done, 
and that henceforward she is no longer a teacher, 
but a guide. It will be her province to suggest 
ways and means whereby the children may 
brighten the lot of their animal friends, or may 
avoid the unkind treatment which results from 
ignorance of their habits. 

The child should be shown that, though eyes 
and ears should always be open to note cases 
of suffering, yet it is not necessary to go far 
afield to find a deed to perform. Placing a bowl 
of water outside the gate in hot weather for the 
benefit of passing dogs, scattering food for the 
birds regularly each day,—such deeds as these 


need not be despised and overlooked because | 


they seem commonplace and ordinary. 
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The Women of France Under War Conditions 


By EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 


O poor words of mine can do justice to 

the noble women of the Great French 

Republic. Before the war the great 

mass of the women were models of good 

wives, good mothers, good housekeepers and the 

friends and loving helpers of the poor or afflicted, 

but there were certain classes of idle, frivolous 

women of fashion giving up their lives to pleasure 

and indulgence, which wealth always brings in 

its train. Paris and the large cities were the 

centers of luxury, wasteful expenditure, and sel- 

fish indulgence. Madame and her daughters 

spent their days and nights seeking new amuse- 

ments, new “‘distractions’’ to’ while away the 
idle hours and banish boredom. 

It was once said by a French writer, “Paris is 
the heaven of women and the hell of horses.”’ 
Assuredly the women were petted, spoiled, flat- 
tered and pampered, and we fear the poor horses 
of those days received more blows than corn. 
Happily all this is now changed. 

How would women used to such unhealthy 
moral surroundings behave when the demon of 
war stalked the land? The wiseacres shook their 
heads and prophesied social disaster and scandal. 
These croakers only looked on the surface of 
things: the painted faces, the perfumed woman 
of fashion, luxurious homes, costly dresses, high 
living, diamonds, carriages and automobiles, but 
they forgot or never knew the ardent patriotism, 
the ceaseless energy, and the courage of the 
race. All the evil prophecies have been falsified. 

At the first signal of national danger, so soon 
as husbands, sons, brothers, or fiancees were 
summoned to save their land, the mask fell off, 
frivolity and selfish pleasure were banished and 
lo! the true women and their true natures ap- 
peared. 

When the war tocsin sounded from every 
church steeple in France, her women knew that 
the hour of sacrifice had come, from chateau and 
cottage all were prepared to pay to the utmost 
the price of duty; luxuries disappeared as if by 
magic; fine dresses and jewelry were put aside; 
with one accord all classes with stout hearts set 
themselves the task of helping to defend by 
their helpfulness and charity their dear Mother- 
land and their dear ones at the front. 

There were no wringing of hands, no tears, no 
complaints, no idle words. Every face was 
aflame with hope and resolution. The vows then 
made that so long as strength remained it should 
be used to serve the land they loved so well, 
have been kept. 

Seven millions of men have been called to de- 
fend the Motherland. Seven millions of women 
have filled their places behind the ploughs, in 
workshop, in warehouse or wherever men were 
employed in peace time. Women tram drivers, 
women farmers, women bank clerks, police- 
women, all helping, all toiling, all sacrificing. 
Here in England and in Germany grumblers 
wail over high cost of living, and because the 
State machine does not work so smoothly in war 
as in peace time. Let the grumblers come to 
France and feel ashamed! 

In France the average cost of living is double 
that of peace times, in England about fifty per 
cent. higher. Thrifty and clever as are the 
women the average French woman is underfed; 
she sees that her children have enough and shares 
her short allowance with a less prosperous neigh- 
bor. Charity, State-aided charity, she will 
none of it. The food given as charity would 
choke her; her pride would suffer. Thank 
Heaven there are none of those degrading and 
demoralizing institutions—workhouses in France. 

Hundreds of thousands of women live on half 
a dollar or less a day. Think of it! try and 


realize what half a dollar a day means, for food, 
rent, and all expenses, yet none complain. They 
suffer with a smile on their thin intelligent faces! 

In recording the noble deeds of self-sacrifice of 
French women it is a duty and pleasure to pay 
a special tribute to the women formerly belong- 
ing to the religious orders, the nuns, little sisters 
of the poor—all have done their duty and will 
do so to the end. 

While the men are fighting for national liberty; 
while they are falling daily, defending the 
frontier, the women are bravely fighting poverty 
and sickness, keeping home ready and waiting, 
possessed of infinite patience, the dawn of that 
day when the war-worn and war-soiled warriors 
will return, if God so wills it, to their loved 
ones. Heaven grant that day be near at hand! 


FROM THE GOVERNOR OF MONTANA 
From the Executive Office, Helena, comes this 
appreciative letter, written by Governor S. V. 
Stewart of Montana: 
February 5, 1916. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

For some time your excellent publication has 
been coming to this office, and the children of 
the Stewart family derive a great deal of enjoy- 
ment from its perusal. 

Thinking that you might be interested in some 
Montana views, I am sending herewith several 
photographs that I shall be glad to have you 
use in any manner that you may desire. 

Very truly yours, 
S. V. STEWART. 

Below are reproductions of two of the views 
which Governor Stewart kindly sends for the 
benefit of our readers: 
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AN EASTER VISION 
NELLIE M. COYE 
An Easter vision dawned upon my view 
Ere yet the swelling buds were green of hue. 
Ere yet the grass responded to the lure 
Of coaxing sunbeams, did my eyes conjure 
A spot where dumb things might their praises 
raise 

In thankfulness that life held pleasant ways. 
All nature bursting into bloom attests 
The bounty the Creator manifests 
And gives so freely. Why should humans be 
Alone, partakers of this royalty? 


My vision led me to a stable where 

The cattle reveled in the balmy air 

Through open doors,—where green things 
lured the eye 

And lent their never-failing prophecy. 

The secret Nature guards with jealous care 

Is shared by all,—beasts, birds that wing the 
air, 

With humans feel the re-awakening 

That touches all at the approach of Spring. 


PROTECTION FOR RANGE CATTLE 
By ROY WINCHESTER 

TREELESS pasture is a sad sight. In 

the early spring when the grass is still 

fresh and green, before the hot sultry. 

days of July and August have arrived 

with their swarms of flies and other insect pests, 
it presents a pleasant sight to the eye, but to 
the thoughtful observer it leaves some serious 
reflections. The thrift and economy of the 
farmer in trying to make grass grow on every 
available inch of ground that nothing may go to 
waste, may be doubted when we take into con- 
sideration the sufferings of his unprotected herd 
during dog-days and the early days of fall when 
insects are especially persistent and voracious. 
The loss in flesh and milk occasioned by the 
worrying insects and the excessive heat, is well 
worth considering, leave alone the humane side 
of the question, which should have due weight. 

A patch of brush and a few trees can easily be 
coaxed into existence if they are not there, and if 
fenced in until they are old enough and strong 
enough to “stand the racket’’ will afford the 
needed shelter. Range cattle, it seems, do well 
and grow fat without this shelter, but as fly- 
time advances, it will be found that even they 
seek the protection found in the underbrush and 
trees near the creeks and rivers. Animals, es- 
pecially milch cows, cannot yield a fair return if 
unprotected during those months when insects 
prove to be a maddening scourge. 

Some kind of a shed should also be provided 
asa protection from storms, and would be a prof- 
itable investment. One farmer with whom | 
discussed this question told me that he did not 
permit a single tree to grow in his pasture because 
a neighbor’s cattle had been killed by lightning 
while seeking the protection of a clump of trees 
during a heavy thunder storm. But cattle are 
killed by lightning right in the open prairie. 
Cattle will often huddle together in a fence 
corner during a storm, when there is no other 
protection, and the lightning striking the wires 
will kill them. But this seems to offer no serious 
objection to the use of wire for fencing. Indeed, 
what would the farmer do without it? 

A little grove of trees, sufficient for the size of 
the herd, and where there is some underbrush, 
makes a pasture homelike to the animals in it. 
When the drought has withered the grass and 
burnt all moisture out of the earth, it is indeed a 
pleasing sight to see the gentle kine chewing 
their cuds at noon, protected by the shade of 
such a cool retreat. Select a spot in your pas- 
ture where trees will thrive, fence it in, and 
plant the hardiest bushes and trees there. The 
animals will reward you in many ways for pro- 
viding a picnic ground for them and you will be 
richer and happier for the investment. 


| 
| 
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Birds Risk Death in Flight 
(Continued from page 166) 
go the guns of the Middle Atlantic States. Those 
not dead or crippled speed on southward and 
from the tip of Florida sail out over 150 miles of 
water to Cuba, thence 90 miles to the Jamaican 
mountains, and finally wing through the 500 
islandless miles of ocean to South America, en 
route to the waving pampas of their winter 
home. How could the last gunner who shot into 
that gifted family know that one only was left 
to return in May over the long course to the 
loved meadow? Heaven spare it from memories! 

From Canada to the Gulf Coast our ducks’ 
year of life is spread. When on Currituck Sound 
200,000 wild fowl were shipped annually to 
northern markets, North Carolina did not reckon 
that she was holding in trust for the time the 
wealth of sixteen States in sixteen species, and 
was faithless. When the shore birds leave the 
Arctic for the Antarctic, who in the long gauntlet 
of slaughter realizes how the fearful census 
mounts? And even with bob-white, which may 
never get more than ten miles from the nest, 
how can a county balance its account at the 
close of any day in the season? 

The fate of the passenger pigeon is the proof 
for all time that no species, however numerous 
or remote, can stand up under commercialized 
slaughter. They said the pigeons would always 
come, and for twenty years after the last great 
killing refused to believe that they would not 
return. So good a naturalist as John Burroughs 
could with difficulty be persuaded that it was 
not some great catastrophe of nature that had 
overwhelmed them. 

Spurred on by big rewards the market hunter 
knows no rest or mercy. The great auk was 
wiped out for its oil, while some were burned to 
keep the butchers warm. The egret is shot while 
covering her young, which are left to starve, 
because only the nuptial plumage is salable. 
Four London firms auction off annually a half- 
million bird corpses for millinery purposes. 
These representatives of over sixty rare and 
beautiful but vanishing species are combed out 
of the farthest retreats of earth for money. 

* 

“‘Methinks sometimes.I have no more wit than 
a Christian, or an ordinary man has: but I am a 
great eater of beef, and I believe that does harm to 
my wit.”—“Twelfth Night." 


“In Nature there’s no blemish but the mind; 
None can be called deformed, but the unkind.” 
—‘‘Twelfth Night.” 


Note the object of the Gift Shop idea. 


WHEN BIRDS NEED HELP 


HE birds that braved the winter’s rigors 
in New England were hard pressed dur- 


ing the month of February and part of 

March. In scores of places we know of 
boys and girls who, in ingenious ways, placed 
food where the birds could readily find it and 
we know that valuable life was saved. One of 
the many successful ways of feeding was de- 
scribed to us by a kind-hearted lady in Quincy, 
Massachusetts, who wrote: 

I sincerely wish that you could have come to 
the birds’ tree party on our lawn. My little 
grandson, two and a half years old, had his 
Christmas tree left standing in the dining-room 
for one month, turning the electricity on and off 
for little friends who enjoyed seeing the colored 
lights shining through bulbs, imitation birds, 
and fruit, and the tree filled with many other 
beautiful ornaments. . 

After the tree was dismantled, we had it fast- 
ened outside for the winter birds, the base 
strongly tied to the top bar of the fence to protect 
the birds from cats and dogs, while the top was 
securely tied to a branch of a large spreading fir- 
tree, a row of which stretched along behind the 
fence. Then we tied solid cakes of suet, about 
two inches square, to the branches of the tree. 
Once in a while a flock of chickadees would come 
to eat, and sometimes blue jays or downy wood- 
peckers. One day a large flock of juncos came, 
and then for a long time we saw no birds. 

But one day in February my daughter called, 
“Come, quick, mother, and see the birds! and 
never in my life have I seen such a sight in the 
dead of winter!” As she knows, intimately, 
nearly all the birds we see about here, I hurried to 
the window and there, in the midst of an old- 
fashioned New England snow-storm, I beheld a 
colony of sparrows and juncos feeding hungrily 
together from the crumbs and scraps which my 
daughter had strewn upon the ground. In order 
to get some idea of the number I counted twice 
over between seventy-five and eighty birds feed- 
ing under the tree, while on the fence and on the 
snow-laden limbs of the fir-trees there were cer- 
tainly twenty-five more coming and going and 
flitting about—chickadees, downy woodpeckers 
and, perched on one limb as if he were master of 
ceremonies, a big, fat blue jay who had evidently 
eaten all he could. 

I gazed and gazed at this beautiful sight until 
darkness shut it out. It was remarkable to see 
so many of the deserving, hungry little mendi- 
cants deriving so much benefit from the feast 
that we spread for them and we have felt well 
repaid for the little trouble we took to help them 
in their dire extremity. 


BABY ORCHARD-ORIOLE AND NEST, BLOWN DOWN IN STORM, 
RESCUED BY A BOY SCOUT 


ROBBIE’S CHALLENGE 
By S. J. DOUGLASS 

*“*Who goes?”’ cried Sir Robin, as he swung 

on a limb, 

“Friend or foe, out so early a-walking?”’ 

“Oh, a friend, to be sure! Your eyesight is 

dim 


Not to know an old chum by his talking.”’ 


Il. 
**Good friend,’’ Robbie said, as he sharpened 
his eye, 
“Is it club, gun, or staff you are hiding?”’ 
“‘Oh, a staff, to be sure: I’m not at all spry: 
Lame a-foot, I ought to be riding. 


Ill. 
**‘But let me come closer: a word in your ear: 
Early dawn often troubles my seeing.”’ 
“*No closer, dear friend !—too close now, I fear; 
I think—I ought to be fleeing.”’ 


IV. 
‘Dear Robbie,’’ quoth friend, ‘‘you’ll quite 
break my heart: 
Such coldness is far past my saying. 
Your plump, rounded form, regimentals so 
smart, 
I’ve often admired in my straying. 
“‘In Spring, sweet and bright, you are always 
on wing: 
Sharp call in the dawn wakes each sleeper. 
True sentinel-bird—all are charmed when 


you sing: 
Bird-homes may well love such a keeper! 
VI. 
“Through meadows you fly — then visit the 
wood: 


Next, call up the farm-boy so cheery. 
Just to hear your sweet notes quite en- 
chanted I’ve stood ;— 
Of true music I never am weary. 


VII. 
“‘And to think that such beauty—such sweet- 
ness should die! 
How can gun, man, or boy be so cruel? 
Rather than taste such dear broth—that’s 
a tear in my eye— 
I'd fast for long months on thin gruel! 


Vill. 
““Oh, never—no, never your life would I harm: 
But,—examine this staff of bright metal! 
I just load—dear me! no—I think of fire- 
arm— 
Then point to the limb where you settle."’ 
x. 
“Th-that will do, my sly friend;’’ wobbled 
Robbie, alarmed; 
“‘D-do you carry your staff in g-gun-cover? 
With rattling bird-shot you seem to be 
armed— 
Out for ro-robins or ra-rabbits or plover.”’ 


xX. 
"Twas a hasty ‘“‘Goodbye’’; neither tarried 
there long: 
Wily gunner slunk away like a shadow. 
A cherry, so juicy, clears Rob’s throat for a 


song, 
And joyful he flies o’er the meadow. 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” WEEK 


Remember the humane cause that appeals to 
you with an extra donation during BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS WEEK. The American Hu- 
mane Education Society, The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
The Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, the ‘Be 
Kind to Animals” Vacation Home, ALL NEED 
YOUR SUPPORT. Small or large donations 
will be gratefully and appreciatively received. 
“Speak (AND GIVE) for those that cannot speak 


for themselves,” but who daily give of their: 


strength and life for you. 


| 
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BLANKET COWS 
By MARIAN L. BURNHAM 


E used to own a summer-home-farm. We 

lived there eight months in the year and 
left a caretaker in charge of the stock the re- 
maining four months. Our ‘‘farm’’ was located 
upon a hill, which, in winter, was very bleak and 
exposed, the barn large and cold. 

I used to go to the “farm” from our city home 
once a week to look after the comforts of my 
farm animals. One very cold morning as I drove 
into the barn the first thing that attracted my 
attention was that all the animals were bunched 
up and shivering. I said to myself at once, 
‘Why cannot cows be blanketed as well as horses? 
I WILL blanket mine, at least!” I broached the 
subject to some of my friends. They laughed at 
me and exclaimed, ‘‘Who ever heard of cows 
being blanketed?”’ The ridicule, however, did 
not deter me. I measured the cows and heifers, 
and, straightway, next day, went into Boston to 
see what I could find for blankets for cows. 
The search was fruitless, as everyone had told 
me it would be. I was not discouraged. In- 
stead, I bought burlap and flannel, and cut, 
fitted and made blankets for my cattle. Ever 
after that, it mattered not how cold the weather, 
I had the satisfaction of knowing how comfort- 
able they were in their home-made blankets, and 
it did me a world of good every time I went to 
the “farm” and drove into the old barn, to see 
them chewing their cuds and looking so warm 
and contented. 

I wish everybody had the same great love for 
animals. If they had there would be far less 
suffering among those now so often neglected 
but patient, faithful creatures who cannot speak 
for themselves. 


Editor’s Note:—Cow covers may always be obtained 
of James Forgie’s Sons, 17 Merchants Row, Boston. 


A CAT AND A COW 
By ESTELLE TYLER WARNER 
HE cat was Fluff—a Maine coon cat, beau- 
tiful in her feline grace, her white and 
silken tiger coat. 

The cow was Bess—a big Guernsey, so big 
and such a wonderful milk producer! As age 
crept on her owners, they could not care for her 
and Bess was sold. 

One day in October, 1915, when the tide was 
high on the Maine island, a flat-boat took her 
away to another home on another island. No 
one knows what she thought or if she mourned 
and longed for her little comrade. 

But Fluff! From her wee kitten days she 
had climbed the great cow’s back and there had 
found comfort and a quiet snooze. Year in and 
out, her place at night had been on Bess’ back 
and when Bess had finally lumbered down to 
rest, Fluff balanced and clung until motion 
ceased and then slept till morning in the hollow, 
just in front of the big warm hip. 

Bess was gone! Fluff wandered around a few 
days, heart-broken; she would not eat; she could 
not be comforted; she only mourned. A box 
was fixed for her in the cow’s manger. There 
she was found one morning; Fluff was asleep 
—never to wake again. 


A HAPPY DEBTOR 
How many do I owe 
What money cannot pay; 
These I must pay in kind— 
There is no other way. 
Kind words and generous deeds, 
And gifts of love divine,— 
Ah! these are precious debts; 
I glory they are mine. 
How sweet are debts like these. 
With record in my heart; 
And, though I pay them all, 
From no dear one I part. 
GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 
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CAT MASCOT AT No. 9 ENGINE-HOUSE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


ST. BERNARD DOGS AT THE FRONT 


“The Red Cross St. Bernard dogs are a great 
help to us in finding the wounded, and it is re- 
markable how they know the dead from the 
unconscious,” says a Nursing Sister with the 
Dardanelles force in a letter in the Spectator. 
‘When they find a living man they give a low 
mournful howl to fetch us. We don’t let them 
out till the battle is over, and sometimes we 
can’t tell exactly where they have found the 
man, so when no one goes to them they come 
to us carrying the man’s cap, which lets us know 
whether he is a Turk or a Britisher, and they 
lead us to the very spot.” 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 
ARLO, Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 

A more refreshing, fascinating, and wholesome 
story for young readers has not come from the press 
in recent weeks than this gracefully told, gripping 
tale of Arlo. It is one of the really worth-while vol- 
umes, small in compass but rich in content—a book 
which one is not merely satisfied to read alone but 
must pass along or recommend for others’ pleasure 
and profit. 

Arlo, or Orlando, the young son of the good and 
kind Count Markland, is placed temporarily in 
charge of Dame Henda, who in a fit of bad temper 
punishes the boy so severely that he runs away, to 
be joined a few hours later by his ever-faithful dog, 
Krit. Wearily and hungrily the inseparable pair 
wander until they meet “Comrade,” the fiddler, a 
brave but kind man, who takes a great liking for 
the boy and dog and allows them to accompany 
him in his travels. Arlo is taught to read and write 
and to play the violin, in which he at once shows 
great talent. For this musical proficiency he is 
spirited away by gypsies and only rescued after a 
long pursuit and a daring ruse, cleverly executed by 
Comrade. 

Finally the good Count Markland, long loved by 
his people, but dispossessed, is placed upon the 
throne. His little son Arlo, once left for safety with 
Dame Henda, but long since disappeared, has grown 
to be a violinist of great promise. His initial public 
performance is before Herr Kraft, the great concert 
leader, the Count and Countess and a distinguished 
audience. Arlo presents a concerto of his own 
composing and is early recognized by his fond 
mother. The tale ends happily and all too soon. 
One lays it down with reluctance for Arlo and Krit 
and Comrade are almost ideal characters, whose 
experiences everyone will delight in following. Sev- 
eral illustrations are the artistic work of Mr. Charles 
Copeland. 

206 pp. The Riverdale Press, Brookline, Mass. 


TOLEDO’S CAT MASCOT 
By WM. MACK 
ATS are unintelligent, unappreciative, 
disloyal and mean,” say many people. 
“They can’t be trained. They only 
play when they’re young,” they con- 
tinue. But there are some exceptions which 
show that if treated right, the wildest, meanest 
and unfriendliest of the feline species can be 
tamed and trained. 

Firemen at No. 9 engine-house in Toledo, 
Ohio, boast of having the only cat mascot in the 
country. There’s scarcely an engine-house in 
the country that does not have a dog and before 
the inception of auto apparatus, fire dogs were 
indispensable. In New York especially, every 
piece of horse-drawn apparatus had a dog mascot 
and they were as valuable as brakes on the wheels. 

At this engine-house in Toledo, a muscular 
young Tom cat used to stay in the hay-loft at 
night and catch rats. His feed was gathered 
in this way and in alleys. He showed no signs 
of being friendly, but at the clang of the bell and 
the prancing of hoofs upon the wooden floors, 
the cat used to sneak down a back stairway and 
watch what was going on. He liked this pro- 
cedure and soon went to the hay-loft only when 
hungry and remained nearer the center of ac- 
tivities. Firemen became attached to the ani- 
mal and started feeding him. He soon remained 
in the house constantly. The minute the gong 
would ring, the cat would dash from either 
cellar or attic to the apparatus room, as though 
he wanted to do his part. 

Firemen soon trained him to do a number of 
tricks. He will sit up on his hind legs like a 
trained dog, roll over, jump through a hoop, 
will meow for a piece of bread, will reach his paw 
for a shake, and will imitate some human actions 
with Simian-like instincts. 

He had a favorite spot on the driver's warm 
coat to sleep, but at every alarm ‘‘Tom,” as he 
is called, would be thrown off. The minute the 
apparatus would get back in the house, Tom 
would leap back to his seat. 

A tractor engine has replaced the three-horsed 
engine truck in No. 9 house. This did not 
baffle Tom. He soon learned to imitate his 
driver and is shown doing so in this: picture. 
He enjoyed the tedium of posing for it. His 
favorite dishes are buttered bread, salmon and 
baked beans, and he gets plenty of them. 
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Over 100,000 Bands of Mercy Organized 


Four Millions of Children Have Taken the Pledge of Kindness to ‘‘All Living Creatures”’ 


VER 100,000 Bands of Mercy; 100,066 
to be exact, formed at the end of our 
fiscal year, March 1, 1916! We had 
looked forward to making proper ob- 

servance of the occasion, when the 100,000th 
Band should be reported to us, but so many 
Bands were organized in February and the re- 
ports of them came in so fast, that it was not 
until February had gone that we realized the 
100,000 mark had been reached and passed. A 
public school in Hyattsville, Maryland, which 
sent in ten Bands, received the round number, 
100,000. 

The first Band of Mercy in America was 
formed in the office of George T. Angell, in 
Boston, July 28, 1882. Think what it means to 
have organized, in a single generation, 100,000 
of these Bands, with a total membership of 
between four millions and five millions, repre- 
senting every corner of the United States and 
nearly every civilized country in the world! 
Surely this circulation around the globe of the 
pledge of kindness to animals must have accom- 
plished all that Mr. Angell had in mind when he 
wrote, in his description of that first meeting: 
“The Rev. Mr. Timmins audibly and earnestly, 
and the others silently, prayed for God’s blessing 
on this great movement, which has already 
accomplished so much good in Great Britain, 
and which we hope is to accomplish so much in 
America.” 

Catherine Smithies, founder of the first Band 
of Mercy in England, wrote to Mr. Angell, “I 
think the teaching of children to be kind and 
merciful to God’s lower creatures is preparing the 
way for the gospel of Christ,’’ and Mr. Angell’s 
comment was, ‘‘Catherine Smithies was right.” 
Who shall doubt their word? 

Any reader of Our Dumb Animals who may be 
interested to know more about this splendid 
juvenile organization is invited to send for the 
leaflet, “‘How to Form Bands of Mercy,” which 
gives full particulars, and the pamphlet, ‘The 
Highway to Peace,’ which gives a historical 
sketch of the movement in America. Samples of 
these may be obtained without cost. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and thirty-eight new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in February, of which 203 
were in the schools of’ Rhode Island; 183 in the 
schools of Massachusetts; 99 in the schools of 
Indiana; 51 in the schools of Maryland; 44 in the 
schools of Virginia; 20 in the schools of Louisiana; 
19 in the schools of Florida; 17 in the schools of 
Ohio; 8 in Alabama; 7 in Washington, D. C.; 
four each in Washington and Tennessee; three in 
Texas; two each in Maine, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Idaho; and one each in New Hampshire, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and California. 
The numerals show the number of Bands in 
each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Adams: Liberty sq 11; Commercial St., 6; ogg 
Grove, 2; one St., 6; Renfrew, 10; East Renfrew, 2; 
Howland "Ave., 

Clarksburg: Duce: 2; Briggsville, 2; Houghtonsville, 2. 

North Adams: Freeman, 12; State St., 3; Veazie St., 3; 
Mary Hopkins, 16; St. Joseph's Convent, 12; Archer, 8 
Brayton, 9; Greylock, 2; Houghton, 10; Johnson, 9. 

—?— Oak Island, 2; Revere St., 14; Abraham Lin- 
coln, 19. 

Williamstown: Southworth Ave., 6; Spring St., 5; Cole 
Ave., 5; Broad Brook, 2 

Roxbury, Massachusetts: Alice Miller. 

Topsham, Maine: Rural School, 2. 


Boscawen, New Hampshire: Boscawen. 


Schools in Rhode Island 


Cranston: Pawtuxet, 3; Cottage St., 4; Arlington Gram- 
mar, 9; Laurel Hill, 5; Auburn High, 14. 
Johnston: Thornton, 9 


Providence: Chalkstone Ave., 10; Veazie St. Primary, 
9; Killingly St., 7; St. Xavier's Academy, 7; Federal St. 
Grammar, 13; Old Branch Ave., 13; Roger Williams Ave., 4; 
aye Pleasant Special, 3; State St., 4; New Branch Ave., 

2; Orm’s St. Special; Smith's Hill Special; Montague St., 7; 
Vente St. Grammar, 15; Ruggles St. Primary, 4; Julian St. 
8; Oxford St. Grammar, 13; Academy Ave. Grammar, 16; 
Harriett St., 

arwick: , 6; Lakewood Primary, 2. 


Schools in Connecticut 
Hartford: South Baptist; North East, 22; Grand Hill 
Branch. 
Newington: Hartford Sanatorium. 
Wallingford: Washington St., 12; Holy Trinity, 7; 
South Main St.; Whittlesey Ave., 13; North Main St., 4; 
Simpson. 
— in Maryland 
Berwyne: Berwyne, 
Heights: Capitol Heights, 7. 
dale: Cherrydale, 
yattsville: East Hyattsville, 4. 
Hyattsville, 10. 
Mount Rainer: Brentwood, 10. 
Seat Pleasant: District Line, 4 
Woodside: Woodside, 6 


Washington, D. C.: Grover Cleveland School, 7. 


Schools in Virginia 

Balston: Balston, 7. 

Clarendon: Clarendon, 8. 

Columbia Pike: Columbia Pike, 5. 

Del Ray: Mount Vernon, 5; Falls Church Town, 5. 

Fort Myer Heights: Fort Myer Heights, 5 

Oakton: Oakton, 3 

Rock Castle: St. Ro. College; St. Francis de Sales, 2. 

Vienna: Vienna, 3. 

Athens, Tennessee: Kindness; Bonheur; 
Protection; Wee Wee. 


Love and 


Birmingham, eam: Lane Public School, 2; St. 
Mark’s Industrial ‘School, 16 
St. White School, 16; Colored 


School, 3 


New Orteane, Louisiana: McDonogh No. 18 School, 
8; Paulding Public School; McDonogh No. 13 School, 11. 


Schools in Texas 
Creedmoor: Creedmoor. 
Gilmer: New Haven. 
Paris: Baldwin Grammar. 


Schools in Ohio 
Salem: Fourth St., 2. 
Youngstown: Market St.; Kyles Corner, Lansingville ; 
Stellton; Fairmount; Caldwell; Immaculate Conception, 8. 
Mount Healthy, Ohio: Clovernook. 


Schools in Indiana 
South Bend: River Park, 7; Oliver, 6; Elder, 9; Lin- 
coln, 6; Perley, 6; Colquillard, 6; Lafayette, 4; Franklin, 6; 
Linden, 5; Henry Studebaker, 7; Colfax, 9; Messel, ‘10: 
Laurel, 9; Kaley, 9 
Becker, Minnesota: Ambitious. 
Duluth, Minnesota: Franklin School, Room 11. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin: Frank School. 
La Forge, Wisconsin: Brave. 


Chanute, Kansas: Booe. 

Grand View, Idaho: Grand View S. S. 
Maryville, Idaho: Lincoln. 

Loveland, Oklahoma: Rita School. 
Montrose, Colorado: Bonheur. 
Sisquoc, California: Blochman Heights. 


North Yakima, Washington: Loyal. 
Spokane, Washington: Holmes School; Washington; 
Louisa Alcott. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 100,066. 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


} State Organizers 
PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 
2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
ae. reports, etc. 
Copy of ‘Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


THE LIVING RAINBOW 
By LOUISE H. GUYOL 
Are those gems of opal tinting? 
’ blossoms rich and rare? 

No,—they’re wondrous, winged people, flitting 
here and flashing there. 

They are birds, that man has honored ever 
since the world was young; 

In his pictures and h‘s stories have their 
glories oft been sung. 

There, a flame of gold and crimson; here, a 
spark of heavenly blue; 

Sheen and shine kaleidoscopic, such a wealth 
of vivid hue! 

Of their rich and gorgeous raiment do you 
wonder poets sing? 

’Tis the Spirit of the Rainbow fluttering forth 
on feathered wing. 


Are they 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


A WINGED MESSENGER OF LOVE 
By G. N. 1. 


ARLY one morning last summer my atten- 
tion was called to a large bird in the 
q garden. She seemed unable to fly, but was 
flopping around under the apple-trees. On 
investigation I found the bird was a 
a> flicker, or pigeon woodpecker, and she 
was disabled by a badly wounded wing. 
It seemed as if she was trying to get 
near the river, so I placed her first 
on one tree and then on another; but down the poor bird 
would fall each time. I found she could use the wounded 
wing to fairly good advantage on the ground as she tried to 
hop along. I watched for two hours, and when she got to a 
big tree just at the left of the bridge she tried to climb the 
trunk. I looked high up and saw four or five little birds’ 
heads stretched far out on an old limb, and all of them crying 
for help. The flicker was, no doubt, the mother bird, and as 
it was impossible for her to get to them I put her on the soft 
grass in the garden of the Old Manse. She was very weak 
and could not hold on to life many minutes when I left her. 
Until five in the afternoon I watched (or, rather, we watched, 
for by that time there were many who were interested) and 
listened to the pitiful cries from the baby birds. 

Now guess what happened! Why, a small bird, not larger 
than a bluebird, which seemed to come right down from 
heaven, heard their cry and fed them. Not once, but for 
three days; and until they were able to leave the nest, she 
watched them, one by one, as they flew to near-by trees. 
Then the little foster-mother disappeared. 


LITTLE MOTHER TO THE LAMBS 
By EMMA ROOD TUTTLE 
{ ITTLE Frances Elizabeth Baker, whose home is Maple 


Row Farm, Birmingham, Ohio, is a very kind-hearted 
girl. She is called by those who know her “ 
humane worker.’”’ Although not yet four years old, 
Frances nursed three little 
orphan lambs last summer 
until they had grown large 
and strong enough to go 
into the big flock later in 
the season. “I can feed 
them if their mamas 
can’t,’ she said, and so 
you can see how she did 
it. It was pretty hard 
work at times for one so 
small as Frances, for the 
little fellows in their hurry 
to get to their milk bottle 
were likely to climb all over 
her and then, too, they all 
wanted to drink at the same 
time. Frances made a plan, 
however, that worked well. 
She sat upon a stump or 
box and with three bottles 
of milk, one in each hand 
and one held by her fore- 
arm, fed them all together. Frances is encouraged by her 
kind mother in all that she does for animals and we doubt 
not that some day she will make her mark in the great work 
of humane education. 


a born - 
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BIRDIES 
By MARGARET CLARKE RUSSELL 
The birdies are not all the same, 


-And we of some should know the name: 


The bluebird’s fairer than the sky, 
The scarlet tanager is shy 

And hides him in the tallest tree, 
But friendly is the chickadee; 

The waxwing lisping twitters makes 
As of red cherries he partakes. 


The humming-bird in greenish coat 
His honey sips through ruby throat: 
Of sparrows there is quite a throng, 
The vesper, field, white-crowned and song,— 
The whip-poor-will sounds like a ghost, 
Of warblers, too, there's such a host, 
The myrtle, golden-winged and palm. 
Whose simple notes are softest balm. 


The raven is as black as night, 

The oriole takes brilliant flight, 
The thrush, the wren, the vireo, 

The meadow-lark and common crow, 
The cat-bird and the bobolink 

We all should know, now don’t you think? 
The birdies, e’en the mourning dove, 
The children all should learn to love. 


VELVET PAW" 
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“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” WEEK 
AND “HUMANE SUNDAY" 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 
AST year the ‘Be Kind to Animals 
Week” and “Humane Sunday” were 
observed in many parts of Massachu- 
setts, but not so generally as we trust 
they will be this season. Remember the dates 
—May 15 to May 21, the last-named being 
“Humane Sunday.” Plan now a special observ- 
ance of the Week. Try af once to get your 
minister to set aside May 21 as the date for a 
special sermon on humane topics. 

This whole movement is receiving nation-wide 
attention, active committees being already at 
work in several States. In this respect Massa- 
chusetts should be, as always, in the forefront. 
A State committee, with representatives in all 
the principal centers, is being organized. But 
readers in Massachusetts (and elsewhere, for 
that matter) are urged not to wait for the action 
of the committee, as the members can at best 
reach only a comparatively few, but to take the 
initiative themselves and personally interview 
ministers and make plans for emphasizing the 
“Be Kind to Animals”’ idea. 

If you are a preacher, won’t you preach on ‘‘Be 
Kind to Animals,’’ Sunday, May 21 (or the near- 
est available date). We shall be glad to supply 
you with some helpful literature. 

If you are a teacher, won’t you feach your 
pupils to “‘Be Kind to Animals,” especially calling 
attention to this during the week of May 15-20. 

If you are a writer, won’t you write to your local 
newspaper and urge an editorial on ‘Be Kind to 
Animals,” for that week. 

If you are none of these, won’t you still think 
about ‘Be Kind to Animals” and what you can 
do in your community to spread this sentiment, 
especially in the week of May 15. 

The Massachusetts State committee for 1916, 
so far as named (there will be many additions 
later) consists of Guy Richardson, chairman, 
180 Longwood avenue, Boston; Mrs. Charles F. 
Dariing, 281 Haviland street, Worcester; Miss 
Eliza B. Leonard, 116 Federal street, Greenfield; 
Mrs. A. A. Blandin, 527 Main street, Waltham; 
Miss Helen Leighton, 570 Rock street, Fall 
River; Miss M. Louise Jackson, 93 Prospect 
street, Cambridge; Miss Florence Duncan, 20 
Newcomb street, Haverhill; Mrs. Franklin 
Couch, Dalton; Mr. J. M. Greene, 30 Frost 
avenue, Neponset. If you reside in any of these 
towns, and are willing to assist, why not send 
your name in to your local representative? Pre- 
pare for ‘‘Be Kind to Animals’? Week, May 
15-20, ‘‘Humane Sunday,’’ May 21. 


SERMON ON HUMANITY 


This four-page leaflet, attractively printed, has 
just been issued by the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society to meet the demand for helpful 
literature for ministers who are willing to ob- 
serve “Humane Sunday,’ May 21, 1916, by 
preaching on kindness to “‘every living creature.”’ 
The sermon, delivered by the Rev. Cyrus Rich- 
ardson, presents a broad view of the subject, and 
is full of suggestions and inspiration. A free 
copy will be sent to any minister or to any officer 
of a humane society, or to any member of a ‘‘Hu- 
mane Sunday” committee anywhere. Special 
prices for quantities of this valuable leaflet. 


WAR 


By war alone can we acquire those virile 
qualities necessary to win in the stern strife of 
actual life. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Advance to the highest forms of man, and 
society depends on the decline of militancy 
and the growth of industrialism. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 


OUR DUMB 


THE SPEECHLESS 
PHOEBE A. NAYLOR in Buffalo Express 
| speak for those who are not formed for speech, 
Creatures of God and needing human care, 
For homeless cat, who to your closed door creeps, 
For straying dog, whose bones are very bare, 
For little birds, who all the winter long 
Fight their brave fight and cheer us with their 
song. 
For living fowls, who in our market-place, 
Are crowded into crates too small by far! 
No room to stand up, even. Every little face 
Pressed into other by the binding bars! 
In summer’s heat, in winter’s zero cold 
Sans food, sans water, we each day behold! 


Horses uncovered while the icy rains 

And snows, beat on them, stand and wait outside 
Saloons and such like; heedless of the pains 

Of these good workers, drivers shirk inside! 
And when they do move on they are not shod 
With proper shoes and slip, and fall! Oh God! 


For creatures made by God to live and roam 
Free and unfettered over hill and plain, 
Now caged up captives, never more to roam 
Nor see their beauteous haunts in life again! 
For these we ask the best conditions given, 
Life is so short! We need clean slates for Heaven. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE” 


Peace at any price. This phrase was used by 
Cicero, in the days before Rome was wholly 
ruined by war. It was revived as a reproach to 
Wellington, who strove to settle a petty inter- 
national difference without murder. 

Perhaps not, but let us see your price lists first. 
Is there any human price greater than the one we 
are now paying for war? How of honor, how of 
justice on every hand, waste of property without 
parallel, how of Europe's best life, exhaustion of 
generations to come, to be felt every day for a 
century? Yet sometimes Peace cannot be had 
at any price. No choice was left to Serbia, to 
Belgium or to France. If we are free to choose, 
let us count the cost. Give us the price lists 
first. DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


A MEMBER OUR FIRST YEAR 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

Enclosed please find one dollar. I wish to 
renew my subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 
It is several years since I have renewed it, but my 
interest in the good work of this Humane Society 
is still active and vital, as when I first became a 
member in 1868, forty-eight years ago. Now I 
am eighty-seven, and my love for animals, and 
desire to have them kindly treated. has increased 
with the passing years. And I love to make 
what I call ‘‘Dumb Animal Scrap-Books” for 
children, filling the pages with attractive pictures 
and bits of humane poetry and little stories. 

MRS. MARIA H. BRAY, 

West Gloucester, Mass. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1916 


Bequest of Miss Peninnah Judd, $500; bequest of Everett 


Lane, $100 
Members and Donors 


A friend, $100; Miss A. G. T., $41.28; a friend, $40.40, 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital; Mrs. H. J. L., $40; Class 
in Questions of the Day, Framingham, $25.50; T. A. F., 
$25; Mrs. W. S. F., $25; Mrs. L. D. M., $25; Miss N. P. C., 
$25; Miss L. S. B., $25; W. C., $20.85; H. W. W., $20; 

i .-, $20; E. T. P. for Hospital, $18; Hon. P. A. 
$15; T. G. M., $2.50; H. E. C., $1.50; Miss J. L., $0.25, fo 
the Angell Memorial Hospital. 

Sundry donations, $58.52. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 

Miss C. E. P., Mrs. H. D., Miss M. L. R., Miss M. A. M., 
Miss E. B. L., A. C. H., C. H. W., A. H. E., Miss M. W. B., 
C. & R. Co., Mrs. G. E. F., G. H. N., Mrs. F. F. R., in 
memory of Mrs. G. H. E., Mrs. C. H. P. 
the Memorial Hospital, G. T. D. 
M. S. E., Mrs. R. R., Mrs. C. W. 


ANIMALS 


Mrs. E. M. H., Mrs. J. A. M., Mrs. B. F.C... Mrs. 5. C. P., 
Mrs. R. M. S., Mrs. T. P. B., Miss E. J. H., Mrs. H. C., 
Mrs. J. A. B., Miss G. E. B., Miss C. B., Mrs. R. W. G.., 
J. H.S., Miss E. G. M., Miss E. E. D., S. N. K., H. C. & I. 
Co., R. F., Mrs.C. B., F.H.H., R.T.L., Jr., A. B.J., Mrs. 
D. F. D., Mrs. W. H. H. D., Mrs. C. H. L., B. E. Co., 
F. A.S., J. H.S., T. C. T., M. M. A. in memory of Fluffie, a 
dear pussy, G. T. C., Miss H. R. H., M. B., G. A., of which 
$4 is for Hospital, Col. C. F. M., Miss C. A. C., Mrs. C. 
C., Miss C. E. W., for the Angell Memorial Hospital 
Mrs. E. E. B., of which $4 is for Hospital. 


THREE DOLLARS EACH 
C. J. B., Miss C. B. P., Mrs. M. F., Miss L. S. S., Mrs. 
E. E. B., Mrs. H. H., of which $1 is for Hospital, Mrs. 
S. A. T., Mrs. M. M. H., S. J. M. Co., Mrs. M. H. B., 
which $2 is for Hospital, F. L. B. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
. W., Miss E. P., Mrs. T. C. O. P. 
Mrs. W. H. T., Miss J. S., Mrs. F. . W. 
A. M., Miss O. A. R., Dr. 
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. G. L. P., Mrs. A. J. M., Mrs. S. C. RP 
. H. S., and for the Angell Memorial Hospital, M. 
Interest and sundries, $718.26. 

Total, $2624.5 

The American Humane Education Society, $550. 
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K. R., Mrs. 
others, $15.95. Total, $205.81. 
les of publications, ambulance, etc., $523. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR FEBRUARY, 1916 
Bequest (in part), Dr. Anna Allen, $7; two N. Y. friends 
for Scenario, $200; Mrs. A. C., $100; a friend for Humane 
Education Stamps, $100; a co-worker for the distribution 


$9.27: J. G. M., $6.50 Mrs. F. F.,$5; a N. J. friend, $5; 
tevens-Swain Humane Society, $5; I. S. C 7 


N. H., Public Schools, $3.91; S. T. H., $3.50; L.'E. W.. 
$3.33; B., $3; Mrs. L. G., $3; A. M., $2.50; Miss L. S 
$2.50; Mrs. L. C. S., $2.50; C. E.'R., $1.94; M. A. B., $1.90, 
A. K. L., $1.80; Mrs. H.'L., $1.70; R. G. S., $1.63; Miss 
A. M. D., $1.60; E. C. L., $1.50;'Mrs. H. A. R., $1.50; 
N. H. Woman's Humane Society, $1.25; Mrs. C. H. M., 
$1.34; R. A. Y., $1.25; T. C., $1.20; Mrs. E. L. D., $1.20; 
E. T. H.,, $1.20; F. E. P., $1.20; E. B. M., $1.16; Mrs. 
W. C. S., $1.03; E. H. S., $1; Mrs. M. W.'A., $1; Mrs. 
H. E. C.. $1; Master G. C. C., $1; S. C., $1; a Penney 

i I. triend, $1; J. B., $0.90; R. H. W. 


gf 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


Mrs. A. S. W., F. P. B | 
N. F. C., Mrs. A. D. F 
Mrs. A. L. B., Mrs. } 
C. B., H. G. P., Mrs. : 
Mrs. E. E. P., N. L. 
Miss L. E. B., C. J. ; 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 
D. N., H. B., S. S., G. 
H.H H., Mr 
Miss F. E. S. 
A. D. P., 
Mrs. H. 
a frj | 
Mr 
L. 
| 
| 
Subscribers 
Mrs. R. P., $20; Mrs. J. W. H., $16; Miss G. E. D., 
$10.50; Joseph i - - $5; Mrs. 
D. R. M. L., $4; . C., $3.50; 
Mrs. L. S., $3; $2.80; Mrs. 
J. C. S., $2.50; J Ww. 
$2.50; Miss M. J. R., $1.48; 
Sunset Sub. 
s. H. S. B.. 
S.. 
of humane literature, $2168; Lucy Mackenzie Humane 
Society, $24.16; Washington Humane Society, $19.29; A. 
FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Miss G. V., Miss M. D. K., W. M. C., C. E. W., Rev. 
G. S. F., Miss M. C. B., Mrs. O. S. F., Miss E. W. R., Mrs. 
ng H., Miss M. L. D., Mrs. A. T. P., Mrs. J. S. B., E.S.A., 
rs. L. M., Mrs. C. C. F., Mrs. F. R. S. P., Mrs. I. P. S., 
Miss M. L., G. B. M., M. H. S., Mrs. F. I. P., M. W. S., Interest. $60.42. 
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